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A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 



CHAPTER xxxyin. 

FIlHE first thing to be done was to have 
-^ the lights extinguished and stay all 
preparations for the reception. This Con- 
stance proceeded to do. When the ser- 
vants, having received her instructions, had 
retired, she sat down and looked again at 
the Duke's letter. *When she had read it, 
she raised her eyes and encountered her 
friend's anxious gaze. 

" Constance," said Alice eagerly, ** do 
you really mean to go to'* Lady Mortimer's 

baU ? " 
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"Certainly, my dear, since the Duke 
wishes it." 

" But — do not be angry with me— should 
your cousin be there ? " 

" Do not fear for me, Alice," said Con- 
stance sadly^ stroking the girl's brown hair. 

"To-night, remember, I am the repre- 
sentative of my husband, and I will try to 
do him some Alight service. Give me those 
bracelets, dea^,"* she added, pointing to a 
pair which lay upon her table ; " they are 
the Duke's present, and I will wear them 
at least to-night. Why, Alice, how pale 
you look. Are you not well ? " 

" Yes, I am quite well," returned the 
girl, "but I cannot forget that terrible 
scene which I witnessed between you and 
the Duke ; and now I tremble again to see 
you going out." 



a 
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Oh, do not be afraid, can you not trust 



me?" 

" Ah, yes ; but this London is so wicked, 
and one word, one look — one word would 
be enough to awaken the suspicions of the 
Duke. Oh, Constance, I wish I was in the 
Convent." 

" Alice, are you not happy here ? " 

"Yes, yes, I am happy with you, but 
there everything was so peaceful : the sisters 
loved each other so." 

*' And do I not love you ? " asked Con- 
stance tenderly. " Have I not been to you 
as a sister ? " 

"Yes, dear, you have." 

" Ah ! Alice, if you knew the world as I 

know it, I should not wonder at your wish 

to leave it. You do not know the world, 

and yet you seem to loathe it." 

35* 
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"I do loathe it," returned the girl 
earnestly ; " I loathe its deceits, its treach- 
ery, its falsehoods. I yearn sometimes for 
the cool, still convent walls, the shady 
silent walks, the solemn sound of prayer 
rising up like a fountain day and night to 
the blue and open heaven." 

"At your age, and so beautiful," said 
Constance ; " I wonder at you." 

" Nay, dear, if you knew all, you would 
envy me ; you cannot guess what pleasures 
fill the long still hours of silence and 
prayer. Often while the tribunal judged a 
sinner, the sisters were praying for him. 
Sometimes when the law destroyed his body 
they were pleading for his soul. And in 
time of war, how terrible it was, yet how 
sweet. They carried into the convent the 
wounded, the dying, and the dead. French 
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or Spanish the sisters prayed beside them. 
Ah ! I remember sometimes we could not 
tell whether they were living or dead. We 
would bend over a soldier's bleeding body: 
* Does he breathe, is he living? ' We would 
watch for a stir, a sign of life. Then, seeing 
that all was over, that the marble mask of 
death was fixed upon his face, we would 
kneel beside him saying reverently, * Let us 
pray, let us pray/ " and Alice who had 
grown more and more agitated as she 
proceeded, sank upon her knees, trembling 
in every limb. 

"Alice," cried Constance, laying her 
hand upon the girl's shoulder, and Alice 
started as if awakening from a dream. 

** Forgive me, dear," she said; "forgive 
my gloomy thoughts, you are going to the 
baU, andl " 
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"And you have cast on my heart a 
shadow which cannot be driven away," said 
Constance. " Yes, I am going to the ball for 
my husband's sake, at his wish; but you 
have made me tremble as if I did some 
guilty thing. But there, do not mind me, 
Alice ; I shall soon be better. It is strange 
Lady Seaforth does not come," she added, 

it is getting so late. ... Alice, dear, 
will you send one of the servants to inquire 
for Lady Seaforth ? Perhaps she would 
rather have me call for her." 

Alice nodded, and went at once to do as 
her friend wished, while Constance herself 
walked thoughtfully to the window, drew 
back the heavy curtains, and looked out. 

" How sad I feel to-night," she said, "and 
Alice with her dark dream of the convent 
has made me sadder still. This sudden 
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departure of the Duke seems strange, but 
lie shall find me worthy of his con;Gidence. 
And Frank? Oh, I cannot crush .him 
from my heart, but we must never- ffl^eet 
again." 

She sank down into a chair beside the 

• • • ■ 

window, and remained looking out upon 
the moonlit' Park. She fell into a 
reverie, from which she was aroused by 
the reappearance of her friend. Alice 
looked paler than usual, and her manner 
was full of fear. 

" Constance I " 

"Well, dear, have you sent to Lady 
Seaforth ? " 

"No. I took the carriage and went 
myself." 

"Went yourself? — why did you do 
that?" 
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*^I was terrified lest something should 
go wrong ; I am glad ' that I went ; the 
GMntess is in deep trouble ; her father has 
idAea suddenly and dangerously ill ! " * 

"Then she cannot come for me, she 
cannot go to the ball ? " 

" She was never asked to come for you ; 
she has received no invitation to the ball ! 
Constance, everything has been done to 
keep you at home to-night. I see it all 
now; you would have waited and waited 
for the Countess and never gone forth at 
all; there is danger for you here, I am 
sure of it ; I how implore you to go ! " 

"To go?" said Constance, "but who 
will take me ? I cannot go alone ? . . . 
Ah, I have it. Monsieur de Santa Fe I He 
is the Duke's oldest and nearest relation. 
Send to him, dear, at once." 
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'^ I will not send, I will take the carriage 
and go to him myself." 

"You will? Very well, dear. I will 
try to compose myself, and remain quietly 
here until you return." 

But she was by no means composed. 
The . moment she was alone she walked 
excitedly up and down the room; 
wondering whether or not Alice's sus- 
picions could be correct. Could it be 
possible that the Duke had deceived her? 
and if so, for what motive ? " Wait until 
the Countess calls for you," he had said, 
and if she had strictly obeyed his com- 
mands she would have spent the whole 
evening in her boudoir. He dreaded her 
going out; then he could not trust her, 
although he had professed to do so! He 
feared that, once free of her husband's 
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presence, she would go again to meet 
her cousin ! " It will be always the 
same," she cried, " suspected, watched, 
mistrusted. Oh! God, who will deliver 
me from this life of misery and degrada- 
tion ? " 

With a sob she threw herself down upon 
the couch and covered her face with her 
hands : at that moment the door of her 
boudoir opened, and the footman 
announced — 

** The Earl of Harrington I " 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

rSMBLING violently, scarcely able to 
believe the evidence of her senses, 
Constance rose and looked towards the 
door. It was no dream, no delusion! 
there stood Frank, faultlessly attired in 
evening dress, but looking almost as 
bewildered as she was herself. The 
footman, having made the announcement, 
closed the door and retired, and the two 
were left alone. For a moment neither 
spoke. Constance started at him as if 
even yet she could not believe the evidence 
of her senses, while Frank, who was 
ghastly pale, pressed his hand to his 
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side, and now and again his features 
contracted as if with intense pain. 

At last she spoke. 

" Frank," she said in a voice the tremb- 
ling of which she vainly strove to control, 
" Tell me what does this mean ? " 

" Wliat does what mean, Connie ? " he 
asked quietly. 

" Why. are you here in my house — in his 
house — above all, to-night ? " 

He looked at her steadity for a moment 
in strange surprise. 

" Wliy am I here ? " he cried. " I came 
to your reception ! " 
To my reception ? " 

Certainly," said Prank, who was 
growing more and more amazed, " did 
you not know? — did you not send me 
the invitation ? " 
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"/ send to you to come here?" she 
cried. " Oh, Frank, you are mad — or 
dreaming." 

Again he looked at her in that strange, 
puzzled way, 

"Constance," he cried, "I tell you it 
is true — I received an invitation to come 
here this evening. If you did not send 
it, it came from the Duke." 

"From the Duke?" she returned. 
"Impossible. .1 tell you he is on his 
way to France, and I am here alone. 
Oh, Frank, what have you done ? " 

She turned from him, walked over to 
the window, and pressed her head against 
the cold glass ; her pulses were throbbing, 
her brain was in a whirl. She half 
doubted {her cousin's word, yet . she hated 
herself for doing so. Could it be possible,; 
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she asked herself, that he, knowing the 
Duke's movements, had taken advantage 
of his absence to seek her, knowing she 
would be alone? Men had been driven 
by love to do wilder things than this, and 
she knew that Frank's love for her had 
made him almost desperate. 

"Constance," said Frank, coming to 
where she stood, " you don't believe what 
I have told you — you think that I am 
mean enough to come to you with a tissue 
of lies upon my lips, in order that, having 
once gained your presence, I may not be 
ignominiously driven away. Well, you 
are wrong. Since my words fail to 
convince you of my honesty, look 
there." 

He drew from the breast pocket of his 
coat a card, which he held towards her. 
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She took it — ^and saw that it was a formal 
invitation to her reception — written by 
Count Palmatos, the Duke's nephew. 
She continued to gaze ftt the card, but 
she said nothing, and Frank continued : 

"You see it is true; I have received 
an invitation, and I am here. ♦ . . 
When I arrived I was astonished to find 
the doors closed and all the windows 
dark. In a moment I grew alarmed, I 
imagined some evil had happened to 
you, so I rang, asked for you, said I had 
an appointment with you ; and was 
brought here." 

**And I am all alone," said Constance, 

" the Duke has gone to Paris, there will 

be no reception to-night, for before going, 

the Duke sent a message to each guest 

countermanding the invitation." 

VOL. III. 36 
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^ No such message came to me. If it 
kad I should have stayed away. I was 
xiot fit to come out to-night, but the 
thought of being with you was irresbt- 
ible-^I could not keep away." 

He spoke quietly and earnestly. All 
the old passion thrilled his nerves and 
made his pale cheek flush. But she 
neither saw nor heard. She was gazing 
intently at the invitation card, which she 
still held in her hand. Her face was very 
pale, her brows knit, her eyes fixed and 
vacant. 

Suddenly her cheek flushed, and her 
face grew hard. With a contemptuous 
movement she tore the card in two and 
cast it on the ground. 

"It was cowardly, contemptible," she 
cried ; then, turning her flashing eyes upon 
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Iier cousin, she coatinued, *^ I see it ally 
Frank, it is a trap'' 

^ Impossible/' said Frank, '' a trap 
would be more cunningly, laid. If I 
accepted a formal invitation, where would 
my offence be, or yours ? " 

"I tell you I am right. The whole 
thing has been planned to entrap us. 
Leave this house, Frank. I am going 
out." 

Not to-night." 

Yes, at once. Now leave m,e." 

" So soon ? " said Frank. " And, Connie, 
do you send me away like this ? " 

" Oh ! do not speak so," she cried. ^* I 
tell you the ground is undermined beneath 
us. Leave me." 

" I cannot." 

" Frank, I entreat you," she cried, grow- 

36* 
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ing more and more excited. " See lioW 
late it is getting. Alice has gone to fetch 
Monsieur de Santa Fe to take me to a ball. 
They will both be here directly, but I will 
pass you through that door and no one will 
see you go." 

" You are very cruel. If you are going 
out let me take you " 

" You I Ah ! no. I cannot, I dare not.'* 

" You dare not ? Why are you afraid ? 
The Duke is far away." 

" No ; he is near. I feel it, I know it, 
and it was he who laid this trap into which 
we have so easily fallen. He bade me * rest 
quietly ' at home because he knew you were 
coming, and he wished to torture me ; but 
we will cheat him yet. Go, Frank. Leave 
this place. I — I will go to the ball." 

She looked at him, but he did not answer 
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her. His face was ghastly pale. He pressed 
his hand against his side and seemed about 
to faint. 

" What is the matter ? " cried Constance 
in alarm, " Frank, are you ill ? " 

"Yes, I am a little faint,'* he gasped. 
" My wound." 

" Your wound ? " 

" Yes ; did you not know ? I was stabbed 
in the fray the other night. Some ruffian 
had his clasp-knife at the throat of a youth 
■ — I interposed, and was stabbed in the 
breast — that is all." 

"That is all? Oh, Frank!" 

"Don't be frightened, Connie, there is 
nothing to alarm you now. I was on a 
sick bed for days, though, and rose from 
it only to come here. ... I had no 
right to come out to-night — the doctor 
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forbade it, and I tried to obey him. I 
crushed the invitation in my hand, and 
put it out of my sight ; but I could not 
forget it; Tlie temptation was too great, 
I could, not withstand it. You asked me 
to come to you and I am here. ... I 
— Constance, give me some water." 

The pallor of his face grew ghastly. 
Terrified, scarcely knowing what she did, 
Constance rushed from the room. As 
»he disappeared Frank looked wildly 
around him. What could he do to in- 
duce her to let him stay? Since the 
Duke had thought it judicious to bring 
him there, he would stay — he would not 
be driven forth. He could not believe, 
•as Constance did, that it was a tra'p. 
The Duke had sent the invitation doubt- 
less with a view of watching his conduct 
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inth Constance, and in the haste of his 
sudden departure he had forgotten. That 
was how Frank looked at it, and since 
he had been dragged forth from a sick 
bed he meant to reap his reward. He 
must stay; but how? Suddenly his 6ye 
fell upon the great bronze clock which 
stood upon the chimney-piece. He opened 
it, put back the hands, and sank back half 
swooning upon the couch as Constance re- 
entered the room. 

She carried a glass of water and a bottle 
of eau de Cologne. She held the water to 
his lips, then she took the scent, and gently 
bathed his forehead. And Frank, lying 
back, felt every nerve in his body thriU 
beneath her tender touch. When he 
opened his eyes he saw that she was 
crj'ing. 
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"Connie," he cried, "what is the 
matter ? " 

He put his arm around her, and tried to 
draw her to him, but she disengaged her- 
self, and moved away. 

"You had better go, Frank," she said 
quietly. 

He rose excitedly to his feet. 

" Go ! " he cried. " Oh, God, how can 
3 go, and leave you here like this ? Let 
me stay with you — at least, let me try to 
comfort you." 

" Frank, you don't know what you are 
saying. I — ^I was sorry, because I feared 
you were ill ; but you are better now, and 
you must go ! " 

" WeD," he replied, " I will go. Only let 
me stay ten minutes — ^till the closk strikes 
ten." 
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I — ^I cannot — ^you inu^t not/' 
Only ten minutes, (ou stance, it is all I 
ask. When the clock strikes, I will go. 
See, I am pleading, as a criminal might 
plead for his life. C)u>iance, do not 
refuse me. To stay witii you ten minutes 
— that is not much, and that is all I ask. 
What are you afraid of : Why do you 
.shrink away ? Do you no longer care for 
me?" 

"Care for you?" sIk^ faltered. "Oh, 
God, I cannot — ^I must not " 

" Then try to pity me, " Lo cried, holding 
out his hands towards lu i\ "Constance, 
remember, there was a lime when you 
swore to become my wife . Oh, why did 
you break your oath ? " 

"Do not speak of that,' said the girl; 
" my grandmother ' 
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^^ Yes, I know ; she was a wise woman, 
and preferred the rich duke to the pbor 
soldier. For her sake you exchanged my 
poverty for this palace." 

" There was no escape, and you were far 
away. Oh, Frank, what you call a palace 
is only a splendid prison ; better the 
poorest house on earth if love be there." 

" If love be there," he repeated wearily. 
" Constance, that house would have been 



mine." 



" Oh, Frank," she cried, " do not torture 
me. These regrets are wicked. God is 
against us. You at least are free, while I 
— I am fettered, and broken-hearted. 
Leave me, pray leave me. Try to forgive 
and, if you can, forget me." 

She sank down, hiding her face and 
sobbing violently. Frank went forward as 
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if about to take her in his arms. Ere he 
could touch her, however, she started to 
her feet, and, motioning him to be silent, 
listened intently. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

OUDDENLY her face blanched with 
'^ terror. 

" Frank," she cried, " it is the Duke." 

« The Duke ? " 

" Yes, I heard him below ; he is coming 
JterCf to this room. Oh, God, we are 
lost ! " 

"Is the^e no other way from this 
room ? " 

" None ; that leads to my room, this to 
the staircase leading to the street. We are 
entrapped, I say, and yet you would not 
beUeve. Oh, what shall I do — what shall 
I do?" 
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" Do ? " said ' 1 11 Iv ; " let him come in. 
What have I to ; \ -r' 

"He will kil! . »u, Frank. Go there into 
my room, and 1 < 

"Hide mysr :^— never. I have faced 
the enemy in hatile, I can face your 
husband." 

"Frank," si ininlored, "for my sake. 
Would you de-: i < •> mc- 1 " 

Still he hesi v d : but one look into her 
pale agonised l ; » (hi Jed. 

"For your «ik(. Constance," he said, 
" but rememb( i 1 .mi innocent, and at the 
least violence 1 i iil return." 

He retired 'i.u h' r room, while Con- 
stance, trembii 1 ' violently, opened the 
door of her b' ■ - i i and admitted — Count 
Palmatos ! 

She started ' < k > ith a crv, and in her 
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relief at seeing him, almost embraced him, 
while he stood petrified, wondering what 
was the meaning of it all. 

" Is anything the matter ? " he asked. 

" Nothing," replied Constance ; "I 

thought it was the Duke." 
" He is on his way to Paris." 

" And you, why are you here ? " 

" At Beauvoir he suddenly remembered 
that he had forgotten a most important 
despatch. He sent me back for it. Here 
it is — I found it on his bureau. I return 
to him directly ; we are to meet at Calais, 
and I thought I would first look in." 

" Yes ? " 

" I am quite out of breath — I am in 
great haste." 

" Then do not let me detain you," said 

Constance, quietly. 

VOL. III. 37 
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" You are very good, I will not ; but I 
have obeyed the Duke's commands." 
« You have no message from the Duke ?" 
"None. He particularly wished me to 

discover if you were at home.'' 

» 

" I was just going out." 

" Indeed ? To Lady Mortimer's ball ? " 

" Yes." 

" Ah, you are very late," he said, taking 
out his watch, " it is half-past eleven/' 

" Why, it is but ten o'clock I " 

He glanced up at the clock and said : 

" That is wrong. If you are really going 
to the ball I should advise you to hasten ; 
for myself, I must go— the Duke awaits 
me. Shall I tell him that I found you at 
home ? " 

"As you please," she answered in- 
differently^ 
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** Very well. Good night." 

He took her hand and kissed it politely 
— then he turned and hastened from the 
room. 

As the door closed behind him, and his 
retreating footstep was heard upon the 
stair, the satin curtains were gently drawn 
aside, and Frank rejoined his cousin in her 
boudoir. 
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CHAPTEE XLT. 

CONSTANCE turned at once to her 
cousiij. 

" You heard, Frank," she said. " It is 
nearly midnight. Do not linger now. 
Since every moment is precious, and 
Monsieur de Santa Y€ does not come, I 
shall go to the ball alone." 

" Alone ? " 

" Yes ; I shall slip in unannounced, and 
no one will know I went without an escort, 
and I shall, at least, have fulfilled the 
Duke's commands." 

"What — do you still persist? " 

" I do," she replied firmly. " I must go. 
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aad at once. Oh, Frank, think of the peril 
to which you expose us both. We have 
escaped once, but we may not escape 
again. My heart is still full of a name- 
less terror " 

"But the danger is over — ^your fears 
were wrong. Constance, why are you so 
cruel to me ? " 

" Cruel ? " 

" Yes ; I have come here a wounded 
man, at peril of my life, and you drive me 
from your house with scarcely a word." 

" This house is not my house, Frank ; it 
is my husband's. The Duke is absent, but 
his honour remains here." 

He ground his teeth and clenched his 
hand. 

" Don't speak of that man, Constance," 
he cried, "unless you want to drive me to 
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distraction. What is he, that h^ should 
come between us. His house, do you say ? 
Then, by Heaven I'll stay ! " 

"Frank, your passion carries you 
away." 

"On the contrary," he returned; "I 
have reined it in too cruelly. I should 
have obeyed it long ago, when you were 
trembling in my arms, and ready to become 
my wife. We were united then by love — 
pure, passionate love. In my folly I let 
the golden moment pass, and lost you for 
ever ! " 

" Frank ! " she cried, but he hardly 
seemed to hear. Trembling with excite- 
ment, he continued : 

*' And because this villain stepped in and 
snatched you from me, shall I keep tame 
and calm ? I owe him no duty. I will 
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spare him no pain. Tou are my wife, not 
his — mine by the sacred bond of love, 
which nothing can cut asunder. . . . 
Constance, have you forgotten ? They tore 
you from me. From Paradise I fell to 
darkness and despair ! Oh, God ! the very 
memory blinds me ! .. * . And that 
night of our last parting ! Oh, how well I 
remember it I You did not wish to leave 
me — ^you wanted to come with me to th^ 
war; but though your heart was brave, 
your body was weak. You fainted in my 
arms — Oh, why did I not take you with me 
as you wished ? — and I left you — I lost you. 
I deserved my fate ! " 
" Frank," she said, "say no more." 
" Yes, I deserved it," he continued, " for 
absence did its work, and, free of my 
presence, you began to love me less — in 
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time perhaps to think of me with only 
pity, or as we think of some beautiful 
dream that has passed away ; at last I 
was forgotten." 

"No, Frank ; not that," she said softly ; 
" not forgotten." 

"At any rate, your love is dead. At 
the bidding of your husband you have 
cast me from your heart. I am nothing 
to you now. Well, perhaps it is better so. 
Good-bye ! " 

Without another look, without a pres- 
sure of the hand, he turned and would 
have left her. She watched him, and as 
she did so her heart seemed torn in tlvo. 
Scarcely knowing what she did she 
stretched out her arms towards him, and 
named his name. 

" Frank,*' she cried, " do you wish to kill 
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me? Do you not see what tortures 1 
suffer ? Have you no pity ? " 

In a moment he was beside her, his 
face all irradiated, his arms outstretched. 

"Constance," he cried, **you still care 
for me ? You do not altogether forget ? " 

" Forget ! " she said. " Do you think 
my soul is dead — my heart is stone — ^that I 
should forget ? " 

" Then tell me that you still love me ! " 
he cried, passionately. "I still doubt; 
make me happy — set my soul at peace. 
Only once and for ever avow your love for 
me, and I will go in peace." 

" In peace ? " 

" Yes, and happy, even though I leave 
you for ever, if you will grant me 
one kiss, to be the £olace and memory 
of my life." 
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She drew back as if he had struck 
her. 

" A kiss ? " she repeated. " Oh, Frank, 
remember " 

" Constance ! '' he cried. 

" Up till this hour," she continued, " our 
love has been pure — let it remain so till 
the end." 

** It shaU, it shaU ! " he cried. " Oh, mj- 
darling, do you think I would wrong you ? 
What do I ask ? One kiss of farewell ! " 

" Of farewell ? " she repeated softly. 
"Yes, that is all. There is no harm — 
for you are my cousin — and if I consent 
you will never doubt me again ? " 

* Never ! Never ! " 

" And you will go ? " 

"I swear iti" 

" Then I will gr^nt it," she said. " Ma;j^ 
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God forgive me ; but I love you too well to 
refuse. And you, ah, heaven! that you 
should doubt my love. If I could but put 
my life in that last kiss and feel my spirit 
pass away for ever ! " 

" Constance you love me ? " he cried. 

" Love you ! " she repeated. " Oh, 
Frank, my darling, my first, last love, 
how could you ever doubt me ? My heart 
was broken when they parted me from 
you ; and that night of our last farewell, 
when my soul seemed to presage all this 
pain, and I begged you to take me away, 
we stole out into the moonlight, did we 
not ? " she cried, tremulously clinging to 
him, ^^ and standing among the trees of 
Avondale Park you whispered good-bye. 
Oh, how that word thrilled through me. 
I seem to hear it now. You tried to 
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leave me, but I clung to you, begging you 
not to go. Then there seemed to come a 
shadowy hand which tore me from you, 
and I swooned away. When I awoke I 
was in my room. All was quiet around 
me. The stars were shining on, but you, 
my soul's one star, were gone. And after 
that you doubt me ; you think that I for- 
get. I will speak now for the first and 
last time. The last, because we shall never 
meet again. Yes, I will speak, though the 
heavens should fall, though I should die- — 
you shall doubt me no more." 

" Constance, my darling, I do not doubt 
you now'^ 

" But you nust hear me, Frank. Yes, I 
will say to you what I cried a thousand 
times to my own heart, to the silent stars, 
in the midst of feasts, in solitude, in 
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society, unceasingly, with tlie idle reitera- 
tion of despair — my heart choked with 
sorrow — my eyes blind with tears — ^Frank, 
I love you — I love you ! " 

Her breast heaving with emotion, her 
eyes blind with tears, she held out her 
arms imploringly to him ; but he staggered 
back, and with a wild cry, fell upon the 
couch. She rushed wildly to his side. 

"Frank!" she cried, "what ails you? 
Speak to me! Ah, God, how pale he is. 
Frank, can you not hear me ? Ah, how 
dreadful he looks, and his eyes are fixed. 
Frank! Ah, my God, he is dead, and I 
have murdered him ! " 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

IT seemed, indeed, that Frank was dead. 
His face was rigid, his eyes were 
fixed, and though Constance spoke to him 
imploringly again and again he did not 
seem to hear. She rushed for some water 
and threw it upon his face ; she saturated 
his head with eau de cologne ; he still 
lay cold and motionless as stone. Wild 
with terror, she placed her hand upon 
his heart ; it seemed to have stopped its 
beating, but she felt that her hand was 
wet, and looking at it she saw that it 
was stained with blood. Constance was 

by no means a coward, but the sight of 

38* 
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that red stain sickened her; the awful 
stillness of the room suddenly became 
oppressive — she gasped as if for air; she 
staggered to the door as if to procure 
assistance — she opened the door, and fell 
like a stone. 

When she opened her eyes Alice Grey- 
brook was bending over her. After one 
wild look in her friend's face, Constance 
staggered to her feet and gazed wildly, 
around. 

" Constance ! " cried Alice, " for heaven's 
sake what is the matter? I have been 
away so long, but I thought you would 
be safe here. I took your carriage, you 
know, and intended to hasten back to 
you, but we had an accident, a terrible 
accident ; one of your horses has been 
killed and the coachman is sadly injured. 
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I did not reach the Marquis's house until 
•very late, and I found that he had gone 
to the ball — Constance, what is the matter ? " 

"The matter," cried Constance. "Oh, 
Alice, look ! " 

Tremulously clinging to her, Constance 
dragged her into the room, and to the 
side of the couch where Frank was lying. 
With a cry Alice started back. 

" A man ! " she said — then, recognising 
him, she added with a shudder, "Lord 
Harrington ! " 

"Yes," said Constance, still holding her 
tightly by the arm, "it is Frank. Look 
at him, Alice, quickly. Has he fainted? 
Is he asleep ? Look ! " 

Conquering her terror, Alice bent 
forward and touched his face and hands ; 
then she reverently drew back. 
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" He is dead," she said. ; 

" No ! " cried Constance,^ clutching wildly 
at her friend; "not dead! It is false — 
it cannot be ! God would not be so cruel ! 
Alice, where are you going ? " 

"To call for help," answered the girl, 
who felt her courage failing ; but Con- 
stance clung fearfully to her. 

" I tell you he is living ! • ' she cried. 
" Look again, Alice, for the love of 
heaven ! " 

" It is useless, dear." 

" But you will not go away — you cannot 
leave me here alone! Alice, listen. 
Before God I am innocent of this. It 
was a trap! Frank was enticed here by 
a false letter. The Duke " 

" Oh, Constance, the Duke will kill 
you 1 " 
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" So much the better ! This fatal meet- 
ing was none of our making; it was a 
wicked trap to lead us both to death ! " 

Suddenly Alice started^ went to the 
window, and looked out. When she 
turned again to Constance her face was 
as white as that of the man lying upon 
the couch. 

" What is the matter, Alice P '' 

" It is a carriage coming up the street," 
she said. " If it should be the Duke, Con- 
stance," she continued, coming down. 
"There is but one way — we must leave 
this place." 

" Leave him ! Never ! " 

" Constance, for Heaven's sake listen to 
me ! In a little while it may be too 
late. Hark! the carriage has stopped at 
the door. If, as you say, this was a 
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trap, it must be the Duke, and he will 
Mil you ! Oh I Constance, come with me. 
We will fly together to Paris. No one 
will find us. We will seek sanctuary in 
the convent. You shall cast yourself on 
the protection of the Church ! " 

" It is useless, Alice," she replied, " I 
will not move." Alice was about to reply 
when there was a knock at the door. Both 
started. 

" It must be the Duke," whispered Alice. 
" Oh ! Constance, lock the door." 

Before a movement could be made, how- 
ever, the knock was repeated, and a voice 
without cried : 

" Open quickly ! " 

"It is not the Duke's voice," said 
Constance. " Who can it be at this 
hour ? " 
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Without more ado she opened the door, 
and the newcomer entered the room. 

It was Mr. Feveral. 

At sight of him Constance started back 
with a cry, and shuddered more violently 
than if it had been her husband. 

" Pardon my intrusion at this hour of the 
night," said Feveral ; " but I come on 
urgent business. The Duke " 

" Is he with you ? " asked Constance. 

" He will follow almost immediately." 

" Your message ? " 

" It is simple. I come to warn you." 

"Indeed," she answered with a bitter 
smile ; " then you come too late. Let 
us understand each other, Mr. Feveral," 
ishe continued, while Alice stood trem- 
blingly by. " I am the Duchess d'Azzeglio, 
and you are the Duke's spy. The Duke's 
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departure for France was a pretence, your 
coming here to-night is a ruse. Well, sir, 
your work is done. We have fallen into 
the trap which you and your master laid 
for us. You have secured one victim — 
look ! " 

She pointed to the couch on which Frank 
was lying. Feveral started with a cry. 

" The Earl of Harrington— dead ! " 

" Yes, dead ! " repeated Constance, who 
seemed to have turned to stone. " Brought 
here by your master's devilry, while still 
weak from his wound he fainted and — 
died. Now, go to tKe Duke, bring him 
here to look upon his work, I am pre- 
pared to meet him." 

" Madam, you wrong me," said Feveral 
earnestly. " As I am a living man my wish 
is not to betray, but to save you." 
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I say you come too late ! " 
Perhaps not. Madam, as you love 
your life, leave this to me. Eetire to your 
room. This is no place for you.'* 

But Constance did not move. 

"Constance!" cried Alice, clinging to 
her, " trust this gentleman, and do as he 
advises. I believe he is your friend." 

" And if I trust him— what then ? This 
is the chamber of death ! My husband will 
soon return and find——" 

" Leave that to me," said Feveral. He 
took off his travelling cloak, 'and covered 
the body, which lay there looking so 
ghastly in the lamplight. "Madam," he 
continued, turning to Constance, "I will 
help you if I can." 

•* No one can help me," cried Constance. 
•* My heart lies there with him ! " 
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"Come, dear," said Alice, putting her 
arms about her, " let me take you to your 
room." 

" Well," she returned, " take me where 
you please. I do not care. It is all a 
dream, Alice, a fearful dream, and I seem 
to be crawling forward to my grave. I 
only know that all I love is dead, and that 
my heart is broken." 

Sobbing hysterically, she fell upon the 
girl's neck, and was gently led from the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

THE moment she was gone FeveralV 
manner changed. He removed the 
cloak, and made a careful examination of 
the body. The examination over, he 
smiled. 

" Feveral, my boy," he said, " the fates 
favour you, after all. Let me see ; there is 
much to be done, and I must work cau- 
tiously. Thanks to my clever manoeuvring, 
the Duke cannot be here for several hours. 
I must prepare for his reception." 

Again he bent over the sick man, felt his 
pulse, and laid his hand upon his heart ; the 
pulse beat feebly, and the blood still flowed 
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from the wound. He did his best to staunch 
the bleeding ; then he administered certain 
restoratives, which partially brought Frank 
back to consciousness. This done, he 
retired to his room to wipe away the blood 
stains from his hands and arrange his> 
toilet. 

When he returned to the boudoir Alice 
Greybrook was there gazing in amazement 
upon Frank's face. When Feveral came in 
she looked up quickly. 

" He is not dead," she said. 

" Not yet,'' returned Feveral, quietly. " I 
told the Duchess I should be able to help 
her. I can. Miss Greybrook ; will you 
assist me ? " 

" If I can, sir. What can I do ? '' 

" Eemain here watching beside the couch ; 
if the wound starts bleeding again, staunch 
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it with this ; see ? If he recovers conscious- 
ness give him some brandy." 

" And you ? " asked the girl, anxiously. 

" I must go to seek assistance. The help 
of a surgeon is necessary now. See, the 
night has passed and day has come ; allow 
no one to enter here." 

" But sir, the Duke ? " 

" The Duke cannot return yet." 

"And the Duchess, is she to remain 
here ? " 

" I think it would be better." 

" But, sir, the meeting between the Duke 
and Duchess will be terrible — he will 
kill her." 

Feveral smiled. 

"I think not," he said. "He may 

torture her for awhile, but what is an hour 

of purgatory with heaven -beyond it? 
VOL. in . 39 
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Yes, it will be necessary for the Duchess 
to remain, in order that she may be 
avenged. And now, Miss Greybrook, keep 
good watch. I will make my return as 
speedy as possible." And he took his 
departure, leaving Alice alone. 

While this was going on Constance was 
lying in her room in a kind of stupor ; dazed, 
mystified, she lay upon her bed as if she 
were being held there beneath the weight of 
a leaden hand. Suddenly the stupor passed 
off. 

She rose, and passed at once into her 
boudoir. Though daybreak had come, the 
windows of the room were still curtained, 
and the room was illuminated only by that 
pale pink light shed by a shaded lamp. She 
glanced eagerly at the couch, and saw that 
Prank still lay there. With a cry of mingled 
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despair and pain, she hurried to the couch, 
but Alice caught her in her arms. 

" Constance," she whispered, " do not 
speak or cry. It is not so bad as we 
thought, dear. God has been good to us ; 
he is not dead." 

" Not dead ? " repeated Constance, gazing 
wonderingly into her friend's face. 

" No," continued Alice ; " not dead yet. 
After aU he may recover. Mr. Feveral has 
gone to procure a surgeon. It all rests 
with him." 

" With him ! " repeated Constance, with 
a shudder, "and he is the Duke's spy. 
Alice, he has betrayed me twice already, 
he may betray me again ! " 

" I think he wiU not," returned Alice, 

quietly. " At any rate we are obliged to 

trust him." 

39* 
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Constance clasped her hands and sank 
down sobbing beside the couch. For a 
moment Alice retired and left her ; • and 
during that moment Feveral returned with 
the surgeon and found her there. When 
she heard that a surgeon had come, she 
mechanically obeyed Feveral and allowed 
him to lead her from the room ; nay, more, 
she took the composing draught which 
Alice pressed upon her, and very soon sank 
into a deep sleep. 

When she recovered her senses it was 
broad day ; she lay still listening, but could 
not hear a sound. What had happened, 
how long had she been lying there ? 
Had those strange events really taken 
place in the night, or was it all a wild 
dream ? 

She rose languidly from the bed — the 
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rustling of her dress attracted her. She 
looked at herself in the mirror, and shud- 
dered more and more. It was all too true, 
for on the ball dress, which she still wore, 
she saw some stains of blood. With a 
cry of horror she turned from the glass, 
and entered the adjoining room. Here all 
was changed. The lamp still stood upon 
the table, but its light was extinguished ; 
the pale rose-coloured curtains were drawn 
back from the window to admit the cold 
grey light of day. All was still ; not a 
sound to be heard anywhere, save for the 
monotonous ticking of the clock. Tremb- 
ling violently she turned her eyes towards 
the couch ; as she did so she could scarcely 
repress a cry of pain. 

Part of her dream had been false, 
then; she had thought that her lover 
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lived, yet there he lay upon the couch, 
still covered with the cloak which 
Feveral had thrown over him, but motion- 
less as stone. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, she 
rushed forward to raise the cloak and 
look again upon Frank's dead face — when 
a mysterious and detaining hand was 
laid upon her arm, and looking up, she 
saw her husband. 

Yes, it was indeed the Duke, pale, cold 
and stern as usual. At sight of him 
Constance uttered a cry. 

" You here ? " she exclaimed. 

The Duke smiled and shrugged hie* 
shoulders. 

" As you perceive," he returned. " But 
you are pale. I have startled you. You 
did not expect to see me so soon ? " 
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" No, I did not," she answered mechani- 
cally. 

**I had not gone far from London," 
continued the Duke, carelessly, " when it 
occurred to me that I had forgotten other 
business of an even more pressing nature 
than that which hurried me away. I 
hastened back — a series of misadventures 
by the way, delayed my return by several 
hours. However, I am here at last to give 
you an agreeable surprise, and myself the 
unexpected felicity of your society." 

As he spoke he approached her, took 
her hand and courteously raised to his lips. 
She shivered and shrank from his touch, 
and all the while her wild eyes were fixed 
in terror upon the couch, on which still lay 
the dead body of her cousin. For he must 
be dead — Oh, yes, she was sure of that 
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now — else he would not be lying there! 
And the Duke — did he know ? She could 
not think so, for he seemed so calm, even 
in the presence of death. Suddenly the 
Duke spoke. 

" Did you return early from the ball ? " 
he asked. 

" From the ball ? " repeated Constance, 
listlessly. 

"Yes," continued the Duke. "Was 
there a brilliant company, may I ask ? " 

" I do not know. I was not there. . . 
Oh," she cried suddenly, " I am not well ; 
I cannot stay here." 

She turned to leave the room, when he 
stopped her. 

"Pardon me," he said, "but solitude 
is not good for a headache. You shall 
try a cup of tea ; there is nothing better. 
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And now, my Constance^ oblige me by 
sitting there." 

He led her to a chair, from which she 
could obtain a full view of the couch, 
and placed her in it. He rang the beU, 
which was answered . by Hugo, the Duke's 
Spanish servant; he ordered tea, which 
the man brought immediately and placed 
on a small table by the Duke's side. All 
the while Constance sat with her fascinated 
gaze fixed upon the couch. The air of 
the room seemed stifling. She gasped for 
breath. 

"That ball-dress becomes you wonder- 
fully," said the Duke, quietly. " Your 
cheeks are a little pale, but never were 
your eyes so brilliant. Drink this ; it will 
refresh you, I am sure. . . . Ah, you 
are better already ; your colour is coming 
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back. . . . And now, Constance, do 
me the favour to change your dress and 
array yourself in becoming morning attire. 
I wish you to accompany me to Monsieur 
de Santa Fe's. He receives a brilliant 
company to-day, and it is of the first 
importance that I should be there." 

" Then let me entreat you to go alone," 
she said, quickly. 

" It is impossible ; you must accompany 
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" My lord, I cannot," she cried. " Leave 
me, pray leave me. I shall be better when 
you return." 

"It is imperative that we should go 
together," said the Duke, decidedly. 
"You must shine to-day at my side, 
smiling and merry." 

" Smiling and merry I " she repeated. 
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Why not ? " said the Duke. 

No, not to-day, not to-day." 

There are many friends whom your 
beauty and your mirth will charm," con- 
tinued the Duke, courteously, " and there 
are enemies whom your wit must win. 
Come, Constance." 

He offered his arm as if to lead her 
from the room, but she shrank away. 

" I tell you I cannot go ! " she cried, in 
agony. " Oh, what does this all mean ? " 

" It means, my Constance," said the 
Duke, still retaining his composure, " that 
great political changes are pending, and 
for me this day will decide much. Since 
I left London many things have happened 
that would surprise you. In this strange 
world accidents sometimes happen. One 
cannot leave home even for a few hours 
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without Strange occurrences in one's 
absence. 

She looked at him with wistful, wonder- 
ing eyes, unable to comprehend, but she 
said nothing, and he continued : 

" For example : I left London last night. 
In the train I met a traveller, a married 
man, who, curiously enough, had only 
made a pretext of leaving home. He was 
about to return unexpectedly, in order 
to surprise his wife with her lover. The 
ruse is an old one, as you are aware. In 
this particular case, however, the affair 
had a certain ghastly novelty which I will 
explain " 

"I— I cannot listen now," exclaimed 
Constance, rising wildly from her seat. 
" I cannot stay here " 

But the Duke, the expression of whose 
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face had grown strangely forbidding, laid a 
detaining hand upon her. 

" You must stay," he said ; " the story 
will amuse you. Let me request you 
to remain seated, madam, and listen to 
me. 

She cast his hand from her ; she opened 
her lips to speak. Before she could utter 
a sound, however, the door of the room 
opened, and Fever al came in. 

The Duke turned angrily upon him. 

" Mr. Feveral," he said, " may I ask 
what you mean by this intrusion? This 
room is private, and unless some extra- 
ordinary motive brings you-- — " 

" It is a most extraordinary motive, my 
lord," returned Feveral, quietly. 

"Do you wish to speak with me 
alone ? " 
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" I do, my lord ; but there is no hurry ; 
if I interrupt you " 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. 

"Very well. Since you are here, you 
shall listen to a little story with which, as 
you entered, I was amusing the Duchess. 
Pray take a seat." 

Peveral obeyed, while Constance 
looked at him in terror. What had 
happened? Why did he not look at 
her? Had he betrayed the trust which 
she had placed in him? It seemed so, 
else why was he there, again ranged on 
the side of her husband ? 

Again she turned her eyes towards the 
couch, on which still lay the motionless 
body of her lover. 

"lie must be dead," she thought. 
"They deceived me when they told me 
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he was living. Oh, God! it will kill 

me!" 

Meanwhile, the Duke continued his 
story, keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
agonised face of his wife. 

A certain husband," he said, " of whom 
I was speaking, pretended to leave home. 
In his absence his wife received her lover. 
Imagine their rapture ! I cannot picture 
it, but it would have been complete save 
for an unfortunate accident. Feveral, are 
you listening ? " 

" My lord, I am all attention." 

" Keturning unexpectedly," continued 
the Duke, " the husband found his wife 
temporarily absent and the lover stretched 
insensible on a couch. He touched the 
sleeping man, and found him dead." 

With a half-smothered cry, Constance 
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rose from her seat, and again staggered 
towards the door, but the Duke detained 
her. 

" Your pardon, my dear Constance," he 
said, " if I weary you with this singular 
affair. My object was to divert your 
attention, and drive away your head- 
ache." 

" I cannot listen," she cried, " let me go 
— let me go ! " 

" Pray hear the rest," said the Duke. 

"Perhaps you had better, madam," 
whispered Feveral, then, turning to the 
Duke, he added, " The lover, your Grace 
is sure, was dead ? " 

"Certainly," replied the Duke, "you 
see, the husband instructed a certain 
trusty spy, who was devoted to him, 
to carry the dead man forth and to 
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leave him near his own door. The 
police, on recovering the body, would 
think he had died there and not here." 

He paused. With a wild cry Constance 
tottered to the couch and lifted the cloak. 
The body was gone ! 
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CHAPTER XnV. 

ALL restraint was gone now. With a 
shudder, Constance dropped the 
cloak and turned to her husband, who, 
pale with passion, was quietly regarding 
her. 

" So," he hissed, " I see that you under- 
stand my story." 

But Constance was heedless of His anger. 

" Cast away into the streets," she cried 
wildly, " by you I " 

" No," returned the Duke, " by a trusty 
spy and servant." 

"And you have murdered him," she 
cried. "Perhaps he was not dead, 
and " 
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" In any case I should have killed him ! " 
returned the Duke. " Still, having regard 
to the honour of my house, and wishing to 
avoid a public scandal " 

" You have doubly murdered him ! " she 
cried. " He did not come here of his, own 
free will, but through a lying message from 
you. You have killed him ! / am the 
most guilty, kill me too." 

" No ; you may be innocent ! " 

" But I tell you I am not innocent — I am 
most guilty. I am your wife in name only, 
for I loved my cousin with all my heart and 
soul ! " 

"What — do you dare to avow this to 
meV 

"Yes, even to you I My cousin was all 
the world to me. Our troth was plighted. 
By a wicked lie, a treacherous ruse, we 
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were parted, and in the mad impulse of 
despairing pain I rushed into the net you 
wove for me, and became your wife. But 
there is a God above us, and to Him my 
soul appeals against you." 

"Go, madam!" said the Duke, panting 
with anger and pointing to the door ; but 
Constance fell upon her knees before him. 

" Kill me ! " she repeated, " I tell you I 
loved my cousin, and as the measure of my 
love for him has been my hate for you ! 
Now, you hear, kill me ! " 

" I shall do nothing rashly," replied the 
Duke, still preserving a show of calmness. 
"Perhaps you are not as guilty as you say. 
I have destroyed your lover, and for the 
present I am content." 

" I tell you I do not wish to live, and I 
am guilty ! " 
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" You are ? You avow it ? 

"Yes, I do!" 

In a fit of ungovernable fury he rushed 
upon her, when suddenly a firm hand was 
laid upon his arm, and a voice said : 

" Stay! " 

The Duke turned fiercely and looked into 
the eyes of Feveral. In his excitement he 
had forgotten the secretary's presence. He 
now tried to shake him away. Feveral, how- 
ever, who was perfectly self-possessed, con- 
tinued to hold the Duke's arm firmly, and 
turned to speak to the Duchess. 

" Madam," he said in a clear, calm voice, 
" trouble yourself to utter no more self- 
accusations. You are as pure as snow, 
and you will live! My lord Duke," he 
added, "stand aside, please. I object to 
your harming this lady ! " 
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"Eascal!" cried the Duke, now livid 
with rage. " Go, there is the door ! " 

Feveral folded his arms and smiled. 

" I prefer to remain," he said. 

" Sir, respect the Duke," cried Constance. 
"Let him avenge his honour! " 

" His honour ! " said Feveral, snapping 
his fingers contemptuously, " a bagatelle ! " 

" Are you mad ? " cried the Duke, 
aghast. 

"You shall judge of that later; but 
before I give any account of myself, let me 
inform this lady that the Duke d'Azzeglio, 
who is so covetous of his honour, is no 
other than " 

" Silence," cried the Duke. " Sir, come 
with me," then, turning to the Duchess, he 
added, "Madam, I will return later, and 
finish what I have to say to you." 
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Without another word the two men 
passed out of the boudoir and went to the 
Duke's study. Feveral followed the Duke 
into the room, closed the door behind him, 
and the two men stood facing each other. 

" Now, my lord," said Feveral, " do you 
remember me ? " 

" No." 

" Then I will refresh your memory. 
Arthur Clavering." 

" Is it possible you are that man ? " 

" Most certainly ; under that name I 
lived and traded in Venezuela. You made 
my home desolate, and when I raved of 
vengeance, I was thrown into a prison. 
When I came forth my wife was dead ; the 
seducer had vanished, but I swore to hunt 
him down. The time came, my lord, when 
you had a wife ! My first thought was to 
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corrupt her, to deal to you through her the 
same shame which had been dealt to me, 
but I found her pure and noble, and I 
resolved to spare her, but I will not spare 
you I " 

" I tell you you are raving," said the 
Duke ; " I have no quarrel with you — I am 
not the man you seek ! " 

" When you tell me that^ you lie ! " Yes, 
you are the devil through whose villany I 
have been tortured for years. I demand 
satisfaction." 

" What do you wish ? " 

" Meet me ; I wish to avenge my wife ! " 

The Duke hesitated. Feveral, who mis- 
interpreted his silence, continued : 

" You cannot refuse ; there is no danger 
to you; I know well you are a practised 
duellist, while I " 
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"We are in England," interrupted the 
Duke, " we cannot fight here." 

" Then come to France. If you refuse, I 
shall brand you as a coward, and proclaim 
your past life to all the world." 

" 1 do not refuse," said the Duke, after 
some hesitation, " I will meet you as you 
wish." 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

AFTER the two men had left the boudoir, 
Constance remained like one in a 
wild dream, unable to think or move, then, 
recovering herself a little, she crawled over 
to the couch on which the body of Frank 
had lain, and passionately kissed the spot 
where his head had rested, and as she did so 
her eyes fell upon a dark red stain, for the 
delicate blue satin of the couch was tinged 
with blood. 

Uttering a cry of horror, she rose to her 
feet, then covered her eyes with her tremb- 
ling hand. Then suddenly there recurred 
to her the memory of that terrible scene 
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which had first been enacted between 
herself and her husband. What had become 
of Frank? she asked herself. Had her 
husband spoken the truth when he said 
that he was dead ? If so, Feveral had again 
played the villain, had not only betrayed 
her confidence, but had destroyed her 
cousin. 

Scarcely knowing what • she did, she 
rushed to the door with some vague idea 
of searching for her lover in the street. 
On the very threshold of the room she was 
met by Alice. 

" Constance," cried Alice, excitedly, 
something terrible is happening, I am sure. 
The Duke is locked in his study, and refuses 
to be seen. Mr. Feveral begged me to seek 
you instantly, and deliver to you this 
letter." 
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Constance took the letter, opened it, and 
read : 

"Madam, — ^When the Duke said your 
cousin was dead, he spoke falsely. The 
Earl of Harrington still lives ; to-night he 
will be removed to the house of a great 
surgeon, who is willing to undertake the 
charge. The surgeon's address I enclose, 
because I do not know whether or not 
the Earl of Harrington will ever leave 
his house alive. Best assured that the 
utmost care will be given to him and 
every means employed to ensure his re- 
covery. 

"Richard Feveral." 



With a cry of joy, Constance kissed the 

letter. 
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" Alice," she cried, " my cousin will 
recover. Oh, thank God, thank God ! " 

Alice took the letter and read it; 

" After all," she said, " Mr. Feveral has 
befriended you, Constance, and now that 
3^ou have this good news you must resign 
yourself to me. If this excitement con- 
tinues you will be ill. Come, I will watch 
over you, but you must have rest." 

Without a word of protest Constance 
resigned herself to her friend's care. The 
assurance of Frank's, comparative safety 
brought a sense of happiness to her 
broken heart. Under Alice's guidance, 
she took off her ball-dress and jewels, 
then she drank another composing 
draught, lay dow^n upon the bed and 
slept. 

For some time the young girl sat watch- 
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ing her. How pale and worn she looked 

— now and again she sighed and moaned 

as if in pain. 

" She must not remain here," said Alice 

to herself, " or she will die." 

. She rose from her seat by the bedside 

and returned to her own room. Once 

there she sat down and wrote to Mrs. 

Meason, warning the old lady not to be 

astonished if at any moment Constance 

were to arrive at Avondale Castle. 

♦ # # • « # 

It was night when Constance awoke. 

The long sleep had refreshed her, but 

her head still felt heavy and painful. She 

lay for a while staring blankly into the 

darkness which surrounded her, and 

thinking of all that had taken place. 

Foremost in her thoughts was the letter 

41* 
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which Feveral had written. She seemed 
to remember it word for word, for did it 
not assure her that Frank was safe ; safe, 
yet in danger, for was not his life to be 
placed unconditionally in the hands of 
this surgeon whom no one knew ? 

With a sudden impulse she rose, turned 
up the gas, and, without ringing for her 
maid, dressed herself hurriedly. Then she 
listened at the door, there was no sound, 
no sign of a living soul. Grasping 
Feveral's letter in her hand, and thrust- 
ing a well-filled pocket-book into her 
breast, she descended the stairs, and passed 
from the house into the street. 

It was very dark and raining heavily, 
but she made no attempt to turn back ; 
fihe had a mission to fulfil, and she meant 
to see it through. Quickly calling up a 
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hansom, she stepped into it and ordered 
the driver to take her to the addjess 
given in Feveral's letter. Thus it was 
that she paid that strange midnight visit 
to Sir John Priestley described in my first 
chapter. 

She had been swept along by an impulse 
which she could not resist, a desire to make 
any sacrifice in order to save her cousin's 
life. The interview with the doctor over, 
she returned to the cab which she had 
left standing at the gate, and was rapidly 
driven back to Park Lane. She entered 
the house as quietly as she had left it, and, 
unseen by a soul, rapidly gained the soli- 
tude of her own room. 

About an hour after Constance had paid 
her mysterious visit. Sir John Priestley 
again heard his bell ring. This time he 
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did not move, but in a very few minutes 
his study door opened, and he was in- 
formed by Schmitz, his man, that the 
mysterious patient had arrived. He went 
into the hall, and found the statement to 
be true. There, seated in one of the 
quaintly carved oak chairs, and supported 
by Feveral, was Frank. He was perfectly 
conscious now, but his face was as pale 
as death, and he hung his head as if in 
complete exhaustion. Feveral glanced at 
the doctor. 

" The drive has been trying," he said. 

"It has made my task an almost im- 
possible one," returned the doctor gravely. 
" However, since he is here, he had better 
be attended to. Be so good as to assist me 
to carry him up to his room." 

So saying, he ordered his servant to 
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carry the light, while he himself assisted 
Feveral to bear Frank up to the bed 
which had been prepared for his recep- 
tion. The task was a difficult one, but 
at length the room was reached, and 
Frank was undressed. Then Feveral moved 
to go. 

" Eemember," he said, as he grasped the 
doctor's hand, '' there is a fortune for you 
if he lives." 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

" My dear sir," said he, " you have con- 
siderably lessened the probability of his 
living by your rash removal of him to- 
night. Tell me, what am I to do if he 
dies ? " 

Feveral started. 

" He must not die ! " he said. 

" He shall not if my skill can save him," 
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said the doctor earnestly, for he remem- 
bered, as he spoke, the look on Constance's 
face, as it had been turned towards him 
when she was pleading for this man's life. 
Without another word he allowed Feveral 
to go. 

Once .alone he shook off the straDge 
fancies which possessed him, and saw to 
the comfort of his patient. When all had 
been done for him that could be done, 
he committed him to the care of Schmitz, 
his man, and himself retired to rest. 

About five o'clock in the morning he 
was awakened according to arrangement, 
and hastily dressing himself he hurried 
down to take his servant's place by 
Frank's bedside. A great change had 
taken place during the night, the torpor 
had passed away, and Frank was now. 
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not only insensible, but raving in deli- 
rious fever. The doctor tended him with 
the utmost care and secresy. At eight 
o'clock he was again relieved, Schmitz 
quietly returned to take his place in the 
sick-room, while Dr. Priestley descended 
to his breakfast-room with as calm an air 
as if nothing whatever had taken place. 
After breakfast he retired to his study to 
do his correspondence. He had not been 
at work more than half-an-hour when the 
door of the room was opened and Feveral 
walked in. 

" Well ? " he asked hurriedly, walking 
straight up to the doctor's chair. 

The doctor shook his head. 

" Cerebal fever," he said, " and the 
patient is in too low a condition to stand 
it long, I fear." 
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" May I see him ? " 

" Certainly ; but be careful." '^ 

The doctor rose at once and led the way 
up to the sick room. There lay Frank, 
flushed and feverish now, and he was 
tossing restlessly upon the bed. When 
Feveral approached he looked at him, but 
his eyes were quite devoid of recognition. 

" Constance," he moaned continually. 
" Where is Constance ? that man will kill 
her." 

" Something is troubling him," said the 
doctor, " he might be better . if his mind 
could be set at rest." 

Feveral's face grew troubled; he sat 
down beside the bed and waited. Towards 
afternoon Feveral was still at his post, and 
Frank awoke from a deep sleep and knew 
him. His first words were — 
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" Where is Constance ? " 

" She is safe," replied Feveral, hurriedly, 
"her chief anxiety is for you. She knows 
you are here in safety and in good hands, 
and she prays for your recovery." 

The doctor, who had been looking on, 
now came forward. 

" The patient must not be excited," he 
said. 

Feveral rose. Frank turned his head 
and closed his eyes. Feveral beckoned 
the doctor from the room. 

" I may not be able to call again," he 
said, " but I will now confide to you as a 
secret your patient's name. He is the Earl 
of Harrington." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

AFTER leaving the doctor's house, 
Feveral walked slowly and thought- 

* 

fally along in the direction of Park 
Lane. 

He seemed to have grown much older 
Tvithin the last few days. His face was 
pinched and thin, and all his old gaiety 
and recklessness of manner had quite 
deserted him, for the one aim and purpose 
of his life was about to be fulfilled — he 
was about to meet face to face the man 
who had wrecked his life, and driven his 
beloved wife into an early grave. 

"Yes," he said, "my work is nearly 
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done; but, somehow, it does not bring 
with it that content which I had looked 
for. Why? Is it because he is her 
husband ; because I know she will not will- 
ingly place her hand as a token of friend- 
ship in that of a man who is responsible 
for that husband's death ? Pshaw, this is 
sentiment ! I am only expiating the many 
wrongs I have done her, and avenging my 
poor Annette ! " 

He paused now, called up a cab, and 
ordered the driver to take him to Frank's 
house, in Park Lane. The door was 
opened by a footman, but Feveral asked 
for Lord Harrington's valet. In the 
presence of that individual he assumed his 
old airy manner. 

" Your master," he said, " has left 
town for a few days, it may be for a few 
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weeks, but at any moment he may re- 
turn." 

Thus, having allayed alarm as to Frank's 
sudden disappearance, he went to his 
rooms to prepare for what he had to do 
with the Duke. 

Feveral had left the ducal residence in 
Park Lane, feeling it impossible to live 
longer beneath the roof of a man whose life 
he hoped to take. He had found rooms in 
a poorer neighbourhood, and to these he 
now made his way. Once there, he sat 
down, wrote .and arranged several docu- 
ments, and when his task seemed done he 
wrote the following letter : 

" Madam, — Your cousin is now safely 

lodged in the house of Dr. Priestley; 

I believe all will go well with him. 
VOL. III. 42 
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Kindly let no one know of his safety at 

present. I send this to reassure you and 

set your mind at rest. It is most important 

that the Duke should think your cousin is 

dead. 

" Richard Feveral." 



He put this letter in his pocket, and went 
out, this time to the house of the Duke. 
He was admitted without question of any 
kind, but when he asked to see the Duchess, 
the footman looked grave. 

" The Duchess is not here, sir." 
" Not here ? " repeated Feveral in a 
startled tone ; then he quickly added ; 
Miss Greybrook — take my card to her; 
say I will only detain her for a few 
moments, but it is important that I see her 
at once." 
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Still the man hesitated. 

"Miss Greybrook," he said, "has gone 
also." 

Feveral stared in amazement. 

" What do you mean ? " he said ; " where 
have they gone ? " 

The man shook his head. 

" I can't say, I'm sure, sir ; perhaps the 
Duke may know." 

"The Duke — ah, yes — take me to the 
Duke." 

The man led the way to the Duke's 
study. He knocked, but received no 
answer ; then he gently tried the door. It 
opened, and Feveral walked in, closing it 
behind him. 

« « « « « « 

During 'the two preceding nights the 

Duke had had no rest, and the want of 
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sleep as well as themental anguish which he 
had endured had left strong traces upon 
him. Left alone by Feveral. he had sat 
down to review past events, and think of 
future ones, and to devise the best means 
of extricating himself, without serious 
detriment, from this web of his own 
weaving. 

There were difficulties which the Duke 
believed were not insurmountable, if pro- 
perly handled; -his one great eagerness 
was to preserve his own good name, and he 
believed by careful management this could 
be done. So far, he thought fortune had 
favoured him, and had only interfered in 
order to improve his plans. 

He had brought Frank Howarth to 
his house in order to surprise him with 
his wife, challenge him, kill him, and 
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then divorce the Duchess. In all this, 
who would blame the Duke? Society 
would have said that he had played the 
part of a noble-minded husband, for he 
would have avenged his honour and freed 
himself from the wife who had disgraced 
him. 

Upon Constance, therefore, the brunt of 
all this would have fallen, while he would 
still be welcomed in those charmed circles 
where she would never dare to set her foot ; 
nay more, he would be free to choose again 
amongst blooming English maidenhood 
another Duchess d'Azzeglio. 

On all this he had calculated before he 
had laid his plans; fortune seemed to be 
favouring him wonderfully, until he, in his 
overwrought excitement, had made one 
false move. That move had been made 
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when he had ordered Feveral to carry the 
dead man forth and leave him at his own 
door. 

He should have let the body remain, 
a proof of his wife's guilt. Now he could 
not even say that he had found him there, 
such an admission would naturally force 
from him the confession that he had thrust 
a dead body into the street, and he would 
be generally looked upon as a monster of 
inhumanity. 

Still, even beneath the weight of all 
these diflSculties, the Duke would have 
found his course tolerably clear if Feveral 
had remained faithful. With this man on 
his side he could have divorced Constance, 
and stood himself an immaculate figure 
before the world. But at the very hour 
when he was most needed the secretary 
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had thrown off the mask, and stood re- 
vealed as one of the Duke's relentless foes, 
a man who knew enough of his past life to 
ruin him if he chose to speak, and who 
would make his life a hell so long as he 
lived. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE Duke resolved that the first thing 
to be thought of was a means of 
ridding himself of Feveral. Luckily the 
man himself had suggested a way, and 
though under ordinary circumstances the 
Duke would have thought it beneath his 
dignity to fight with a man in Feveral's 
position, he now welcomed the duel as a 
means of ridding himself of a dangerous 
foe. Never for a moment did he believe 
that the fortune of war would go against 
him ; he was a practised duellist, as Feveral 
had said, and he had no doubt that he 
would be able to carry out his plans. 
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Still, as the unexpected sometimes 
happens, the Duke thought it necessary to 
prepare for the worst. He destroyed the 
will made in favour of Constance a few 
weeks before the marriage ; and made 
another in which she was not only stripped 
of every penny he possessed, but was left 
with a stigma upon her name. It was the 
only revenge he could think of at that mo- 
ment, and he never reflected that in dis- 
gracing Constance, he was leaving a slur 
upon his own reputation. 

He spent the whole of that night ar- 
ranging his papers, and at early morning 
the next day his Spanish servant, alarmed 
at his long silence, entered the study, only 
to find his master still busily at work. His 
appearance was opportune ; the Duke 
ordered him to witness the will which he 
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had made. This done, he locked the 
precious document in his safe and turned 
to his servant with a grim smile. 

"I have not forgotten you, Hugo," he 
said, " you have been a good servant, and 
you will serve me faithfully yet, I 
trust " 

Suddenly he paused; his eyes gleamed 
with a strange light. 

"Hugo," he said, grasping the man's 
shoulder, " you know much concerning 
the conduct of the Duchess. If I were to 
wish for a divorce, for instance, you could 
prove " 

" Everything you desire, my lord duke," 
said the man slyly. 

"That is well," replied the Duke. 
" Hugo, you shall not regret the day that 
I become a free man ; you shall be rich 
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beyond your expectations. Now leave 
me. 

With a low bow the man retired, and 
again the Duke was left alone. After all 
the prospect seemed clearing ; the blackest 
spot upon his horizon now was Feveral. 
K only he could be thrust aside, the 
Duke's way would be comparatively easy. 
His first thought was to institute immediate 
divorce proceedings against his wife ; a 
moment's reflection told him this would be 
useless. Of what avail to have Hugo in 
his favour if Feveral gave evidence against 
him, as he most assuredly would do ? No, 
the only plan was to kill Feveral, then call 
upon Hugo to keep his word. 

But would he ? The Duke was not so 
immaculate himself that he could aflford to 
trust his fellow-creatures. Hugo was in 
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the mood to serve him now ; he must be 
bound in some way to keep his word before 
that mood changed. The Duke reflected 
for a while, then he thought of a plan. He 
brought his lately-made will from its 
hiding-place, put it before him on his desk, 
and rang for his servant. 

"Hugo," said he, when the man ap- 
peared, " sit down there, write a letter to 
me telling me all you know of the conduct 
of my Duchess, give the letter to me, and I 
will add a codicil to my will which will 
make you a rich man." 

Hugo hesitated for a while, then he 
gloomily sat down to obey his master's 
orders. 

The letter written and approved, the 
codicil duly drawn and signed, the Duke 
felt comparatively safe. 
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"Now," he said, "inform the Duchess 
that I wish to see her here." 

With another bow Hugo retired ; a few 
minutes later he returned. 

"Your Grace," he said gloomily, "the 
Duchess has left the house." 

" Left the house ? What do you mean ? " 
cried the Duke angrily, but the man calmly 
shrugged his shoulders. 

"I mean what I have said, my lord. 
Since yesterday no one has seen her Grace. 
A short time ago her maid grew alarmed, 
and forced open the door of the boudoir — 
the Duchess's suite of rooms was empty." 

Without a word the Duke pushed past 
the man, and hurried to the rooms which 
had been occupied by his wife. They 
were untenanted ; most of the things about 
were in great disorder. On the dressing- 
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table lay tl\e jewels which Constance had 
put on for the reception, while near to 
them was a letter addressed to himself. He 
hurriedly opened it and read : 

"After what has occurred, you cannot 
expect me to remain longer in your house. 
I am therefore returning to the home from 
which you took me. Meanwhile, -let me 
assure you that whatever step you may 
choose to take will not be opposed by me, 
as my sole wish now is to be free from the 
degradation of bearing your name. 

" Constance Howarth." 



Crushing the letter in his hand, the Duke 

returned to his study; all his desires seemed 

altered now. If Constance wished to be 

free — if by obtaining a divorce he would be 
vol. III. 43 
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acceding to her wishes, he no longer 
seemed to desire it. He had regarded this 
act on his part as a means of revenge ; he 
believed it would be torture to her to be 
branded as infamous before the world ; but 
since this was not the case, he determined 
to think of some other means of gaining 
his end. 
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CHAPTER XLVni. 

THE Duke was so lost in his meditations, 
that he did not hear the gentle tap at 
the door. When the door was opened, 
however, he started up and faced Feveral, 
who came in. At sight of the Duke's 
face, livid and distorted, Feveral started 
back ; he quickly, however, recovered his 
presence of mind, and closing the door 

behind him, walked forward to the 
Duke. 

" My lord," he said, with something of 

his old airiness of manner, " I have come to 

inform you that all my arrangements are 

made, and that I can place myself at your 
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disposal at any time you may be pleased to 
name." 

The Duke, who had re-seated himself, 
looked up angrily. 

" I must request you, Mr. Feveral," said 
he, " not to thrust yourself upon me unan- 
nounced. At present 1 am too busy to 
attend to you. Be so good as to leave 



me. 



Feveral started, then he smiled. 

" My lord," he said, " do you grieve 
because your wife has fled from you? I 
was about to congratulate you upon that 
event, which I should have thought would 
have been most welcome." 

" Again I request you, sir, to leave my 
house ! " 

"Sorry to be compelled to refuse," re- 
turned Feveral, taking a chair ; " you have 
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agreed to fight me, and until you do I shall 
remain your constant companion." 

The Duke stared ; was the man mad or 
drunk? Feveral, folding his arms, calmly 
returned his companion's gaze. 

" You are astonished," said he, " yet I see 
no cause for astonishment. As I said, you 
accepted my challenge. I do not mean to 
let you escape." 

"Escape? what do you mean? do you 
think I fear you ? " 

" It looks like it," returned Feveral, still 
sitting with folded arms and preserving an. 
unruffled demeanour. " Domestic affliction 
will not tell with me. There is no reason 
why you should not fight me, even although, 
you have been deserted by your wife." 

The Duke rose, pale with passion. 

"Listen to me, Feveral," he said; "as^ 
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you say, my 'wife has left me ; had this not 
been the case I should have gone with you 
to France to-day and killed you, as you 
deserve. As it is I must defer that pleasure ; 
before I meet you I have something to say 
to her'' 

"Very good," said Feveral, smiling; 
•** then what do you propose to do ? " 

" Follow her ; settle accounts with her ; 
;and then chastise you as you deserve." 

"Admirably planned. I see only one 
thing against it." 

" And what is that ? " 

" That the ladv has endured torture 
enough already. However, she is your 
wife, not mine, and if you think a little 
more of the rack is necessary, that is your 
affair." 

There was silence for a few moments. 
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Feveral leaned back in his chair, folded 
his arms and gazed at the ceiHng. The 
Duke looked at him in amazement and 
irritation. 

" Well, sir," he said at length ; " I wish 
to be alone." 

" Indeed ! " returned Feveral, without 
making the slightest movement. 

" I have acquainted you with my plans," 
continued the Duke ; " we have nothing 
more to say, I think ; now have the good"* 
ness to go." 

" I have already told you, my lord, that 
I cannot." 

The Duke rose from his seat, and there 
came into his eyes a look of savage 
hatred. 

" Feveral," he said, " enough of this ! I 
am in no mood for trifling ! " 
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"Nor I — ^I assure you," returned 
Feveral. 

" Understand me," continued the Duke, 
" you will either leave my house of your 
own .free will, or you will be forcibly 
ejected by my servants." 

"You mistake," returned Feveral; 
" neither of these things will happen." 

The Duke made a movement towards 
the bell. Before he could touch it, how- 
ever, his hand was seized by Feveral. 

" Eeflect, my lord," said he, " insult me 
before your servants, and — ^you under- 
stand ? " 

For a moment the two looked into each 
other's eyes, then Feveral released his hold^ 
and the Duke returned to his desk. He 
made no further attempt to rid himself of 
his companion, but tried to continue his 
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work. It was a difficult task, however; 
the strange nervousness which had taken 
possession of him was increased tenfold by 
the fact of his enemy's presence in the 
room, silent and unobtrusive as it was. 
Whatever he did, he felt that Feveral was 
watching, nay more, that he had power to 
read his inmost thoughts. Once or twice 
he paused in his work to glance up ner- 
vously, and was astonished to find Feveral 
leaning back easily in his chair, attentively 
regarding the ceiling, but paying no atten- 
tion whatever to his companion. At 
length the Duke could bear it no longer. 
He rang the bell and ordered luncheon. 
When the meal was announced the Duke 
rose and left the room ; when he entered 
the dinini?-room he found Feveral * entering 
by another door. 
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The two men seated themselves at table, 
and took their meal in silence, the Duke 
feeling very much like a prisoner, closely 
watched and carefully guarded, who stood 
in terror of his gaoler. 

There was something so unnatural 
about this strange proceeding of Feveral's 
that the Duke, strong-minded as he 
was, became completely unhinged, and 
trembled from very nervousness. He 
had intended to leave that evening for 
Avondale Castle; he now changed his 
mind, and resolved to defer his journey 
until the next morning, hoping, by that 
time, to have shaken himself free of his 
tormentor. 

Instead of returning to his study, and 
shutting himself up with Feveral alone, the 
Duke moved about the house, under the 
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pretence of making further arrangements 
for his approaching departure. He made a 
careful examination of the suite of rooms 
which had belonged to his wife, and he 
found that Constance had taken absolutely 
nothing ; many of her jewels were piled 
upon the dressing-table, others lay undis- 
turbed in their velvet-lined cases, every- 
thing was left ; even the clothes which she 
wore when she left the house had been hers 
before her marriage with the Duke. After 
making a careful survey, the Duke locked 
up the rooms and put the keys in his 
pocket. 

During all this time he felt that he had 
been carefully watched by Feveral, though 
the man had not been actually by his side. 
He retired early, knowing by that means he 
could be alone. 
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But though he retired to his room he did 
not go to rest, but sat hour after hour 
gazing into vacancy and thinking. As 
the hours passed on, the house grew 
quieter. All the servants had retired. 
One o'clock struck, and the Duke 
started from his seat. A sudden thought 
occurred to him. 

Feveral must be sleeping. Here was a 
chance of escape from this man! He 
could walk out of the house, and at least 
cheat his spy until the interview with Con- 
stance was over. 

Yes, he would go. He laughed to him- 
self at the thought of the fellow's dis- 
comfiture in the morning, when he found 
that his captive had escaped. He would 
follow him assuredly, but he, the Duke, 
would have got the start. 
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He went over to the mirror and looked 
at himself. How ghastly and unkempt 
he was, more like one of the unwashed 
than the polished, courtier - like Duke 
d'Azzeglio. 

He made a hasty toilette and stood ready 
for his journey. Then he opened his door 
and listened. 

All was quiet. 

He moved noiselessly forward to the 
room which had been formerly occupied 
by Feveral, and of which he believed the 
secretary had re-taken possession. He 
tried the door gently, and found it locked. 

Perfectly satisfied now, the Duke con- 
tinued his way, noiselessly passing along, 
the corridors and • down the thickly- 
carpeted stairs. When he reached the 
door he found it securely fastened, but 
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he noiselessly drew back the bolts and 
bars and turned the key in the lock. 
The door yielded to his touch, it opened 
he stepped across the threshold, and was 
met face to face by a man. 
It was Feveral 1 





CHAPTER XT.TX. 
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CHAPTEE XUX. 

WITH a cry, which was almost a cry of 
terror, the Duke stepped back, 
utterly losing all power of speech. Feveral, 
on the other hand, was self-possessed as 
usual, and seemingly not the least sur- 
priced by ^ s^e a.d sudden en- 
counter. 

" Ah ! my lord," said he, " I see I wasi 
not the only one who was restless to-night.. 
Moonlight and fresh air are certainly pre^ 
ferable to stuffy rooms and sleeplessness, 
at least, I thought so, and so I came forth. 
And see how beautiful everything looks 

beneath the calm silvern light. Are you 

44* 
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in a mood for a walk? if so, I shall be 
charmed to accompany you. There is 
some strange influence in the air to-night, 
I think. It calms me, and makes me feel 
at peace with all the world." 

He paused. The Duke made no reply. 
At first it was surprise, now it was shame, 
which kept him silent. He had been 
found trying to escape, and had been 
defeated. He felt that Feveral knew this, 
and it made him loathe him more and 
more. Had he remained a moment 
longer he would most assuredly have 
tried to strangle the man, so great was 
his rage and sense of humiliation. With 
one quick movement he stepped back, 
and closed the door, leaving Feveral 
outside. 

Crushed and humiliated, with a sicken- 
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ing sense of shame and degradation upon 
him, he crept back to his room. On his 
way he again tried the door of Feveral's 
chamber, it was still locked. He knew 
now that this was a ruse, a trap set to 
throw him off his guard. The man must 
have known that he would endeavour to 
escape ; and that before doing so he Tvould 
try the door of this room in order to 
make sure of the safety of his gaoler. 

Suddenly the Duke remembered another 
circumstance which struck him as strange : 
Feveral spoke as if he too had spent 
hours in his room, and had finally been 
driven by restlessness into the street, yet 
the door had been securely fastened, which, 
had Peveral spoken truly, could not have 
been. No, he had evidently taken his 
post early in the night, determined to 
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watch outside the house instead of in the 
Duke's chamber . 

When the Duke came down in the morn- 
ing, there was a look in his eyes which 
made his servants tremble ; it had no 
effect upon Feveral, who took his seat at 
the breakfast-table quite as a matter of 
course, and with as calm a demeanour as 
if nothing whatever had occurred. The 
Duke, looking at him, could scarcely 
credit the fact that, instead of reposing 
peacefully in bed, he had spent the night 
restlessly pacing the quiet, moonlit streets. 
His manner towards his master was 
courteous in the extreme before the ser- 
vants, but when the two were alone he 
assumed an air of watchfulness which was 
particularly irritating and irksome. 

After breakfast the carriage was an- 
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nounced, and, greatly to the Duke's 
amazement, he was allowed to enter it 
alone. He believed that Feveral, wearied 
with his long night of watching, had 
determined to let him escape. He drove 
quickly to the station, and having taken 
his ticket, he secured a compartment 
which he asked the guard to lock. 

For a time he was left alone; he 
watched the crowd gathering upon the 
platform, but saw no face he knew; at 
length the train began to move; he was 
congratulating himself on his escape, 
when the carriage door was hurriedly 
unlocked, and Feveral stepped in. 

It was useless to protest, or indeed to 
make a movement of any kind, the train 
was now well started, and the two men 
were locked up alone. 
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Neither spoke ; Peveral, indeed, behaved 
as if he were entirely alone. Taking no 
notice whatever of his companion, he 
reclined in the further end of the com- 
partment and began to read a newspaper. 
The Duke, angry at first, gradually became 
more subdued, and stared at his companion 
in singular fascination. To escape from 
him was impossible ; if at the next station 
he changed his compartment, Feveral 
would assuredly follow; and he dared 
not seek protection, for once given into 
custody Feveral would be silent no longer, 
but would most assuredly heap ignominy 
on him before the world. Thinking of 
all this, the Duke grew livid with rage; 
and began to devise some other means of 
ridding himself of his implacable foe. 
Once this idea entered his mind it seemed 
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to take root there. " What would be so 
easy," he said to himself in a mad access 
of fury, " as to strangle him, and cast him 
out upon the line ? " No one would know, 
and he would be free. 

He looked at Feveral ; he had dropped 
his paper now, and lay back with closed 
eyes, his head rocking from side to side 
with every movement caused by the rapid 
motion of the train; his breathing was 
regular, he was evidently sleeping. Very 
noiselessly and cautiously the Duke crept 
forward; Feveral did not move— suddenly, 
with a spring, like that of a wild panther, 
the Duke leapt upon his sleeping com- 
panion, fixing his fingers in his throat. 



CHAPTER L. 
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do SO. Alice Grey brook had begged hard 
to be allowed to accompany her, but Con- 
stance had refused. 

"You can help me better by staying 
here, dear," she had said ; " there is the 
address of the physician at whose house 
Frank is lying ; go every day and see him, 
Alice, and write to me; your letters will 
contain the only happy news I may look 
for in this world." 

So it was agreed. Alice secured rooms 
close to the doctor's house, and to these 
her belongings were taken; when all was 
ready the two repaired together to the 
train which was to take Constance away. 

" I think it is for the best, in fact Tm 
sure of it," said Alice, as the two walked 
up and down the platform waiting for the 
train-^"you never could have remained 
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together, Constance ; but if the Duke dis- 
covers where you have gone " 

"He will know," returned Constance, 
quietly, " I have told him." 

" You have told him ? " repeated Alice, 
in alarm. " Oh, Constance, if he should 
come to you ! " 

"I do not think he will," returned 
Constance, quietly, "but if he does — ^I 
can bear it — after what I have already 
borne." 

Little more was said ; the two walked up 
and down the platform, Alice pressmg her 
friend's arm sympathetically, until the 
train came. As Constance took her seat, 
the weary look of pain upon her face 
touched her friend to the heart. 

" Constance," she whispered, " what 
shall I tsll Lord Harrington ? " 
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Constance started, and her pale cheek 
grew paler. 

**Tell him nothing," she said hastily. 
" Oh, Alice, if I can only bear the burden 
for both of us, I shall be content ; why 
should he suffer? Pray to God that the 
future may contain some happiness for 
him." Then the train moved away, and 
the two were parted. 

A strange home-coming. As Constance 
sat in the carriage which was taking her 
rapidly homewards, she thought of that 
episode which had occurred nineteen years 
before, when her mother, wearied to death, 
and broken-hearted, crept to her mother's 
house to die. Was the tragedy to be 
enacted again, even to the very end ? Con- 
stance felt it would be well for her — she 
had lived her life ; it was ended. 
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Meanwhile the train sped onward ; when 
it arrived at Avondale, day was fast fading 
into night. Constance was glad of it 
since, under cover of the darkness, she 
could creep away almost unseen and quite 
unrecognised. Slipping out of the train, 
she drew her thick veil more closely about 
her face and hurried away in the direction 
of Avondale. A walk of an hour brought 
her to the Castle. She approached the 
great oaken door, then tremblingly drew 
back; finally, mastering her [hesitation, she 
knocked timidly. When the door was 
opened she threw back her veil and 
stepped into the hall. 

" Where is my grandmother ? " she 

asked of the servant who had admitted 

her. 

Too much astonished to speak, the man 
VOL. m. 45 
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pointed to the drawing-room. Constance 
went forward, and without a word of 
warning entered the room where Mrs. 
Meason sat, and stood like a ghost before 
her. 



In a country village like Avondale news 
spreads quickly, but though various stories 
were soon spread about concerning the 
cause of Constance's return, none of the 
real facts came to be known. *Even the 
servants in the house were unacquainted 
with the truth. They only knew that their 
young mistress had returned, and that the 
breach which for so many months had 
existed between Mrs. Meason and her 
grandchild had in a measure been re- 
paired. 

Constance had returned, feeling very 
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bitter, and with a heart hardened to stone 
against the woman who had wrought all 
this wrong ; but at sight of her grand- 
mother her heart melted to pity. Mrs. 
Meason was changed indeed ; much regret 
and loneliness had made her heart sick ; a 
few months seemed to have added years to 
her age, her old stern, stately manner was 
gone, she was feeble and querulous as a 
child, \yhen Constance looked at her, 
every reproachful word died upon her lips, 
unspoken ; she held out her hands pitifully 
and said : 

" Grandma, dear, I have come back to 

you ! " 

* * ♦ * 

She occupied her own room that night, 

and slept peacefuUy. 

When she awoke in the morning, the 

45* 
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sun was shining in at her window ; she 
could hear the birds singing, and the rooks 
calling from afar. She lay ^for a time 
dreamily listening, inhaling the warm 
summer air which came to her through the 
open window, and luxuriating in the bright 
sun-rays which kissed her cheek. Oh, if the 
memory of those sad, weary months would 
roll away, if she could but waken to full 
consciousness and find it had [all been a 
dream ! 

If she could only put the past from her, 
but no, that was not to be, for even as she 
lifted her left hand, to push back her loose 
black hair, her eyes fell upon the plain 
thick golden ring which she wore, and 
which seemed to her still a badge of 
slavery and degradation. Another move- 
ment showed her the ducal coronet 
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elaborately embroidered on the corner of a 
handkerchief, which lay upon the coverhd. 
Turning her eyes away, she groaned as if 
in pain. 

There was no sunlight for her now, a 
blight seemed to have passed over the 
earth, leaving all cold and dead. 




CHAPTER LI. 



CHAPTER LI. 

CONSTANCE rose wearily, dressed her- 
self, and passed out of her room. 
Instead of descending the stairs, however, 
she went along the corridor to the west 
wing, until she came to the room which 
had been occupied by her mother. The 
door was unlocked ; she opened it and 
went in. The same smell of damp and 
decay met her as when she first had entered 
there, and at the first glance around the 
room she believed that everything was un- 
changed. The windows were closed, the 
blinds drawn to exclude every gleam of 
sunshine. She pulled back the blinds, and 
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again looked about her. This time her 
eyes sought her mother's picture. 

She started, and flushed from brow to 
chin. The words containing that terrible 
vow of vengeance had been obliterated ; 
the vow had been fulfilled. 

It seemed to Constance that her mother's 
eyes looked more pityingly upon her now. 

" We were both wronged, and we both 
have suffered," she cried, holding out her 
hands to the painted face, "but you are 
happy now, you are at rest." 

She turned from the room, and wearily 
retraced her steps along the corridor. This 
time she passed her own bed-room door, 
and descended the stairs. Mrs. Meason 
was not down (she seldom left her room 
before dinner), but breakfast was laid 
ready for Constance. 
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After she had breakfasted she made no 
attempt to see her grandmother, but went 
out into the park. The bright morning 
had merged itself into a glorious day ; the 
sun was shining from a sky of throbbing 
blue, and far away, through openings in 
the boughs, Constance saw the glorious 
shming of the summer sea. 

But she walked along, feeling very cold 
and sad. She was thinking of the days 
when she had wandered through these 
woods with Frank by her side, when they 
had both been so full of hope for the 
future. And what was there now? 
Nothing but a living death for her, unless, 
as she ardently hoped, the Duke would 
divorce her ; then she would at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that she was 
free. 
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What she dreaded most was that he 
should endeavour to force her to go back 
to him. K he chose to command her to 
return she could not legally resist. In the 
eye of the law she was his wife, and she 
owed him implicit obedience. The thought 
of returning to him terrified her almost 
to madness. 

She walked for some time in the park 

thinking of all these things, and trying in 

vain to devise a means of escape. She was 

about to retrace her steps, when there 

suddenly appeared before her the figure of 
a man. 

It was Hugo, the Spaniard, and confi- 
dential servant of the Duke. 

At this sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance Constance started back, and uttered 
a cry more of amazement than fear, but the 
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man came eagerly and stealthily forward, 
holding his finger on his lips. 

" For heaven's sake, madam," he said, 
"make no noise. I have something of 
very great importance to tell you ; yes, 
something which it is very necessary that 
you should hear." 

In his dealings with Hugo, the Duke 
d'Azzeglio had certainly been remiss; he 
had deemed it sufiicient to hold out the 
inducement of future reward, while Hugo 
believed solely in the present. Had the 
Duke thought fit to supplement that 
codicil which he attached to his will by 
a fee of one hundred pounds, the letter 
so damaging to Constance's reputation 
would assuredly have been allowed to 
rest quietly in his possession; while 
Hugo, tolerably well pleased, would have 
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waited with a benignant smile for his 
master's death. 

But, the expected douceur not having 
been forthcoming, the aspect of affairs 
became considerably changed. Hugo 
began to speculate, and his speculations 
naturally turned towards the Duchess. If 
she knew, surely she would be prepared 
to give a large sum for the recovery of 
such a letter. And the Duke? — ^well, 
when he discovered the treachery, the 
codicil of his will would be most 
assuredly destroyed. But what would 
that matter if Hugo's pockets were heavy 
with the Duchess's gold? There was no 
time for hesitation. Hugo decided at 
once, and rode down to Avondale in the 
same train as his master. 

Unlike the Duke, however, who walked 
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boldly up the avenue to the Castle, he had to 
make his way through the least frequented 
parts of the park. In this case, however, 
it proved advantageous, for it procured 
him an interview with Constance. 

At the first sight of her he was almost as 
much startled as she, but he quickly re- 
covered himself. Having uttered those few 
words, however, and gained her attention, 
he paused, hardly knowing how to proceed. 

It was Constance who spoke. 

" Well," she said, " you have something 
to say to me ? " 

" I have, madam." 

Again Hugo paused, and after some little 
hesitation Constance continued : 

" You come to me from the Duke ? " she 
said ; " that is to say, has he sent you to 
me ? " 
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"The Duke? Ah! no, your Grace; I 
come on my own responsibility, because I 
wish to serve you." 

Constance smiled bitterly. She knew 
that in this, at least, he spoke falsely. Hugo 
ready to serve her ! Hugo, who was body 
and soul in the Duke's pay! The man 
had doubtless been sent to spy upon her 
again. The very thought aroused her 
anger. 

" Understand," she said, " that I am not 
to be hoodwinked by lies. If you have 
come here at your master's bidding to play 
the spy, be contented with your work, and 
do not thrust yourself upon me." 

She turned, and tried to pass him by, but 
again he detained her. 

" Madame," he cried, " listen to me- 
The Duke knows nothing of my being 
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here ; it is to warn you against Mm that I 
came." 

"Indeed !"-she returned, coldly ; " having 
taken the Duke's money, you come to me 
to betray his confidence ! Is that so ? " 

" You are doing me an injustice, madam," 
returned the man. " I have served the Duke 
faithfully and well, but he now asks me to 
do something which I am not anxious to do, 
therefore I come to you I Madame, the 
Duke has asked me to write a letter stating 
certain facts concerning you which would 
be sufficient to procure him a divorce from 
you, should he wish for one." 

He paused, but she said nothing ; her 

face grew crimson, then pale as death, and 

she trembled violently. Hugo believed her 

agitation meant fear. 

" Madame would not wish such a letter 
VOL. HI. 46 
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to be written," he said. " Well, it shall be 
as madame pleases ; but unfortunately I am 
poor — ^so poor — I cannot afford to quarrel 
with my master." 

In a moment Constance understood, and 
her whole soul rose in revolt. 

" I see," she said, " you wish me to bribe 
you— to offer you a larger price for your 
services than has already been offered to 
you by my husband. Well, you have come 
to the wrong person. I do not desire to 
interfere* with my husband in any way. 
Whatever he had commanded you to do, 
you are at liberty to do, so far as I am 
concerned." 

She passed him by, and walked proudly 
on towards the Castle. 

Knowing it would be useless to protest, 
he made no effort to detain her ; but his 
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eyes, which followed her as she went, 

gleamed with a baleful light. 

He knew she would betray him to the 

Duke, but this did not concern him. Before 

coming he had studied both sides of the 

question very carefully, and now that the 

worst had happened he knew how to 
act. 
Without a moment's loss of time he 

hurried back to the station, and took the 

next train to London. Arriving there, he 

drove swiftly to Park Lane, entered the 

house unobserved, and was fully prepared, 

had the Duke returned, to swear that he 

had never left it. 

Meanwhile Constance had walked swiftly 

on towards the Castle. Her face was 

flushed now, and she was trembling in 

every limb; but it was not with fear. 

46* 
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Anger and indignation held possession of 
her heart. 

She walked on quickly untU s^e reached 
the Castle. Entering the hall, she was 
attracted by the sound of voices coming 
from the dining-room, the door of which 
stood open. Her heart beat quickly. She 
recognised one of the voices as that of the 
Duke, the other, faint and pitifully weak, 
was Mrs. Meason's. 

They were talking earnestly and angrily. 
The tone which the Duke thought fit to 
assume towards the old lady aroused 
Constance's anger the more. In a mo- 
ment she stood before him. Mrs. Meason 
gave a low cry of fear, and put up her 
hands as if to keep the girl away; but 
Constance reassured her. 

**Do not fear for me, grandma,'* she said. 
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"I am quite able to hear anything the 
Duke has to say. Why have you come 
here ? " she continued, turning to her 
husband. 

" I have come to take you home." 

"Home?" repeated Constance. "Do 
you mean to your house? Is that my 
home ? " 

" My house should be the home of my 
wife," returned the Duke sternly. 

" Your wife^ y^s," returned Constance r 
" but I am not your wife. You have 
broken every tie which should have bound . 
us together." 

" What ! Do you defy me ? " 

" Yes," she returned, " I do defy you. T 
owe you no obedience, and I will give yout 
none. My sorrow is sacred in this house, 
and I command you to leave it." 
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"Have a care, do not provoke me too 
far ! I came here to claim you, not from 
any love I bear you, be sure of that, but 
because I have some regard for the honour 
of my name. Yes, and since I have com- 
manded, you will obey, in spite of the con- 
tempt in which I see you hold me. You 
will return with me to my house, which is 
your home. You will live with me till the 
last day of your life or mine, for I refuse to 
set you free ! " 

" You refuse ? Ah ! yes. I see it is 
because you think freedom would be 
welcome to me, and you are right. Well, 
I am your wife, but I am not your slave. 
I refuse to live with you. You may com- 
mand, I shall riot obey ! " 

Livid with rage, the Duke raised his 
hand, and clenched it as if for a blow. 
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Mrs. Meason screamed, but Constance did 
not stir. She would have welcomed that 
blow as the one thing by which she could 
have obtained her freedom. The Duke 
seemed to realise this, and paused. 

" I am a fool ! " he said, " to lose my self- 
command ; but I will punish you by other 
and surer means." 

He turned, and the next moment he was 
gone. 

Constance rushed to her grandmother, 
who fell back half fainting in her chair. 
The old lady, who was very feeble, sobbed 
and cried like a child. 

" Constance, can you forgive me ? " she 
moaned. "I have ruined your life, my 
child." 

" Do not talk of it," returned Constance. 

He is gone now, he will not come back, I 
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think. Dear grandma, you and I must try 
to be happy together." 

That evening Constance did get a gleam 
of happiness. It came in a letter from her 
friend, Alice Greybrook. 

" My darling Constance (she wrote) : 
" I have some news which I am sure will 
interest you, and I think it will cheer you. 
Well, dear, you may be sure that after your 
departure I lost no time in commencing the 
work which separated ine from you, and 
kept me a prisoner in London. I went 
this morning to call upon the physician 
at whose house Lord Harrington is lying. 
I went early, and was fortunate enough 
to find the doctor at home. I was shown 
in to him at once, and he received me 
most courteously ; but when I mentioned 
Lord Harrington's name he turned quite 
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pale, and looked so startled, I feared the 
worst had happened, but it afterwards 
transpired he was only fearful lest the 
secret which Mr. Feveral had made so 
much of was becoming known. But I 
soon reassured him. Then I asked to 
see Lord Harrington. This he would not 
permit. 

" * He is very weak,' he said, , ' and any 
excitement just now would imperil the 
chance of his recovery.' 

" * You think he will recover ? ' I asked. 

" * Certainly,' he replied. * I am almost 
sure of it ; but the case requires careful 
treatment. It cannot be trifled with.' 

" * And when may I see him ? ' I asked. 

" He shook his head. 

" * Impossible to tell, my dear young 
lady,' he returned. * It may be to-morrow. 
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and it may not be for many days. All will 
depend upon the progress wtich the patient 
makes.' 

" * Then you will permit me to call to- 
morrow ? ' I asked. 

" * If you will come at the same hour,' he 
returned, * or in the evening, I shall be de- 
lighted. During the day I am busy with 
my rounds.' 

" Tolerably well satisfied with my visit, 
I took ray leave. I shall call again to- 
morrow. 

" Constance, dear, I have been looking 
all day for a line to assure me of your 
safety ; send it me. After my next visit 
to the doctor's to-morrow I shall write you 



agam. 



« 



Ever your loving friend, 

" Alice." 
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Constance read her letter not once, but 
many times, and aU the while her glad 
heart was crying, " He will live ! He will 
live ! " Then the sense of her own loneli- 
ness came upon her, and she burst into 
hysterical tears. 



CHAPTER LH. 



CHAPTER Ln. 

WHILE Constance was sitting iu her 
room at Avondale Castle reading 
the comforting letter from her friend, the 
Duke was travelling rapidly back to 
London. He had succeeded this time in 
83curing a compartment to himself, and 
he sat in a corner of it pale as a ghost, 
and trembling in every limb. 

His visit to Avondale Castle and the 
scene with Constance, had for a time 
banished from his mind all thoughts of 
the terrible event which had occurred on 
his journey down, but now they were 
recalled to him with startling vividness, 
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and memory brought with it a sense of 
terror and oppression. Where was 
Feveral ? he asked himself ; had he 
really killed him? He had fallen upon 
him with a tiger-like fury which had 
been fierce enough to take his life — ^but 
then a fearful sense of the awfulness of 
the crime had come upon him, and he 
had released his hold. But instead of 
moaning Feveral had lain still, to all 
intents and purposes dead. Then the 
Duke had lifted him up and placed him 
on the seat, and at the next stoppage, 
changed his carriage and left Feveral 
alone. 

When the train reached Avondale, 
Feveral did not reappear, but the Duke 
went on his way unmolested. And now, 
he asked himself, was the man dead? It 
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might not be. He might have recovered, 
and sooner or later would reappear. 

It was late when the train reached 
London. There was no carriage waiting 
for the Duke, so he hailed a hansom and 
at once drove home. 

The Duke remained at Park Lane for 

several days. He kept mostly in his 

study, and scarcely once crossed the 

threshold. Feveral had not reappeared, 

and he was glad of it ; he did not wish 

to fight. After all, one could never tell, 

fortune might go against him in the duel, 

in which case Constance would be set free. 

And, since she so ardently desired her 

freedom, the Duke had been less eager to 

break the tie which bound her. After all, 

he thought he might punish her, and yet 

keep his reputation untarnished in the 
VOL III. 47 
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eyes of the world. He believed that, as 
her husband, he could ensure her return 
to him, and he knew that he could not 
inflict upon her a greater punishment than 
that. This, then, he resolved to do. 

As a preparation for action, the first 
thing to be done was to destroy the will 
in which he had cast a slur upon her. 
Since he had resolved that she should 
remain his wife she must be screened 
from the censure of the world. This 
will, then, was destroyed, and with it the 
letter which Hugo had written. Having 
done this, he began to think of the best 
means of enforcing obedience from his 
wife. 

Since the night of that terrible scene in 
the Duchess's chamber, certain whispers 
had gone about, though the truth was 
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known to none, and during those few days 

following the Duke's return, many ladies 

called with eager inquiries for the Duchess. 

The Duke, dreading the talkinsr of his 

servants, saw the visitors, merely replying 

to their many questions that the Duchess, 

not being well, had gone for a few days' 

change to Avondale Castle. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of all this^ 

there was one thing by which he was 

sorely puzzled — the strange silence which 

had attended the peculiar death of the Earl 

of Harrington. He had expected the 

public to be up in arms, whereas nothing 

had been said. Certainly, he reflected, he 

had been too much immersed in his own 

affairs to take much account of what had 

been going on outside of his own immediate 

circle. Still, if public announcement of the 

47* 
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Earl's death had been made he must have 
heard of it. 

After much nervous rumination, the 
Duke dismissed the matter from his mind, 
and turned his thoughts again upon Con- 
stance, Before he could make any further 
move, however, he received a telegram, 
summoning him instantly to Paris. The 
receipt of the telegram annoyed the Duke 
immeasurably, coming as it did at the 
moment when his own affairs so urgently 
demanded his attention; but since the 
command was an official one, and 
could not be gainsaid, he ordered his 
things to be got ready, and commanded 
Hugo to start with him that night. 

An hour or two later, the Duke 
d'Azzegho, attended by his faithful body- 
servant, took the night mail to Dover ; 
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there he got the Calais boat ; at Calais he 
again took train for Paris. It was a wild 
night ; the wind was howling, and the rain 
was falUng heavily. Entering the train at 
Calais, the Duke made himself comfortable 
for the night. Wrapped up in his warm 
ulster, and with his travelling- cap pulled 
well down over his ears, to shut out the- 
wild soughing of the wind, he lay back 
among the soft cushions of the carriage,, 
and soon fell into a deep sleep. 

How long he lay thus he did not know ; 
he awoke with a start, and leapt wildly tO' 
his feet. What had happened ? The train, 
had stopped ; the carriage was in darkness. 
He spoke, but no one answered him. He 
was alone. He thrust his head out of the 
carriage window. It was pitch dark ; 
heavy rain was falling, and the wind was 
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still blowing hard. But above the sound 
of wind and rain he heard faint human 
cries ; dark figures were moving hither and 
thither ! all seemed the wildest confusion. 
Again he called out, but no one answered. 
He tried the door. It was locked. At 
that moment, however, a figure came 
up, unlocked the carriage door, and 
jumped in. 

" Are you hurt, my lord ? '' cried a voice 
which the Duke recognised . 

" Is it you, Hugo ? " he said. 

" Yes, my lord. Are you hurt ? " 

" No. What is the matter ? What has 
happened ? " 

" An accident," said Hugo. " I don't 
know how it happened, but several people 
are injured, I think." 

" Where are we ? " 
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** Close to Boulogne, my lord." 
Without further parley, the Duke leapt 
from the carriage on to the ground. . Here 
all was confusion, and though he made 
many enquiries, he could get no definite 
information. Everybody seemed busy 
rescuing the injured from the debris of the 
train. The Duke, who was by no means 
fond of personal discomfort, saw no reason 
why he should remain a spectator of this 
scene. It never occurred to him that he 
might help the wounded, or give a little 
monetary assistance to those who were too 
poor to help themselves ; his sole thought 
was that the heavily falling rain was 
drenching him to the skin. He turned to 
his servant. 

" Did you say we were close to Boulogne, 
Hugo ? " 



I 
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" Yes, my lord." 

•* Then we will remain there for the 
night. At present there does not seem to 
be much chance of getting on, and if there 
were it would be impossible for me to 
continue the journey in this condition. 
Besides, these cries are distressing. Secure 
my bags and wraps from the carriage and 
follow me." 

Obeying this command, Hugo returned 
to the carriage which had been occupied 
by the Duke, secured the bags and wraps, 
and reappeared. The confusion was every 
moment growing greater, and the cries 
from the darkness were most pitiful. But 
to these Hugo paid no heed. He was only 
thinking that Providence had not been 
kind to him that nifirht. He knew that in 
the accident several had lost their lives, 
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and yet the Duke remained unhurt. It was 
mortifying to Hugo, since he believed that 
if the Duke had died it would have made 
him a rich man. 

Sullenly and silently he followed his 
master along the line until they reached 
the station and passed out into the street. 
The wind moaned pitifully in their ears, 
but as they went the tumult from the 
crowd on the line grew fainter and fainter, 
and soon it was drowned altogether. 
Guided by a stray porter, they walked 
across to an hotel which they found in 
darkness, for everybody was gone to bed. 
A good sharp ringing soon aroused a 
servant. The travellers were admitted. 
When they mentioned the railway accident 
they were overwhelmed with questions, but 
the Duke sternly silenced them, and re- 
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quested to be at once shown to his 
room. 

The excitement of what had passed had 
little or no effect upon the Duke. All that 
night he slept soundly, so. soundly, indeed, 
that in the morning he had to be awakened 
by Hugo, who stood respectfully by his 
master's bedside. 

"Will your Grace go on to Paris to- 
day ? " 

" Of course," returned the Duke. " Do 
you suppose I wish to stay here ? How is 
the weather to-day ? " 

" Very bad, my lord ; the rain is still 
falling heavily." 

" Have you heard anything of that ac- 
cident which occurred last night ? " 

" I have gathered a few details, my 
lord. It was a collision. Several people 
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were seriously injured, and two were 
kiUed." 

" Very well ; order my breakfast, Hugo, 
and be ready to start by an early 
train." 

Hugo bowed assent. Having put his 
master's things ready and given him the 
number of the private rcom in which his 
breakfast would be served, he took his 
leave. The Duke rose at once. When he 
was ready he looked out of the window. 
It was not a pleasant day ; the heavy rain 
had ceased, but the air was thick with a 
clammy mist. 

The Duke descended the stairs, and was 
shown at once to his breakfast-room. He 
went in, closing the door behind him. He 
was advancing to the table on which were 
the breakfast things, when he paused 
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suddenly. The room was occupied ; at one 
of the windows stood a man looking out 
upon the street. When the Duke paused 
the man turned suddenly and faced him. 
It was Feveral. 
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CHAPTEE LIII. 

AT sight of his old enemy thus suddenly 
and unexpectedly coufronting him, 
the Duke stood moveless and speechless ; 
while Feveral quietly walked to the door, 
locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 
Having done this he turned again to the 
Duke. 

" You are astonished to find me here, my 
lord," said he ; " well, I am not surprised 
at that since you did your best to send me 
to another world. But you see, in this 
attempt you were premature. I w-as not 
prepared to depart this life until my 
mission here was accomplished ; so I 
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am here again, and your very humble 
servant." 

He bowed with mock courtesy, while the 
Duke, pale with passion and surprise, felt 
in his breast for the pistol which he always 
carried. 

Feveral noticed the movement, however, 
and in a second he produced his pistol and 
pointed it direct at the Duke. 

" All in good time, my lord," he said ; 
" but this is scarcely the spot I should have 
chosen for this kind of work. When may 
I have the pleasure of meeting you, and 
where ? " 

" You are a cur ! " cried the Duke, " a 
miserable cur — and I refuse to fight you." 

" Then you are a coward ! " 

" You scoundrel ! I'll have you 
whipped ! " 
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Feveral smiled. 

"We are not in Eussia, my lord," said 
he ; " we are in France, where men are 
equal. I challenge you to fight me. Kill me 
if you can ; I mean to try to kill you^ but it 
shall be in fair and open warfare. Continue 
to refuse, and I will not only brand you as 
a coward, but I will have you arrested for 
attempted murder. Now, my lord Duke, 
your answer ? " 

" I will meet you — and kill you ! " he 
hissed. 

Feveral shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. 

" I hope to have the pleasure of killing 
you I " he said ; " but the fates will decide 
that. And now the time and place ? " 

" Here, after my return from Paris." 

Afifain Feveral smiled. 

VOL. iir. 48 
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" Pardon me," he said, " your journey to 
Paris is rendered unnecessary now'' 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Simply this, that the telegram purport- 
ing to come from certain officials in Paris 
was merely a ruse to get you on French 
soil. / caused it to be sent to you." 

" You f " 

" Precisely. But I forget I owe you an 
explanation. You shall have it. Well, 
after I recovered from the swoon into 
which you threw me by savagely flying 
at my throat, I followed you to London, 
and watched you as keenty as I had 
done before. I knew that my purpose 
would never be accomplished until I 
could meet you on French soil. This I 
despaired of ever doing, until one day 
I thought of an excellent plan. It was 
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to send you an official telegram calling 
you immediately abroad. With the help 
of a friend living in Paris the idea was 
carried out. The effect was magical, as 
you know. You started at once for 
France. I travelled in the same train; 
my intention was to present myself to 
you immediately upon your arrival in 
Paris, but fate willed it otherwise. From 
the accident last night I escaped un- 
injured, unfortunately for you, or rather 
fortunately I should say, since it gives 
you an opportunity of avenging my 
insolence in a most gentlemanly manner." 

During the delivery of this speech the 
colour of the Duke's face had turned to 
ashen grey. Eage and a certain amount 
of fear struggled within him. The relent- 
less and pitiless persecution of this man 

48* 
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was beginning to act upon him like a 
charm, and to inspire him with a certain 
kind of awe. It was like a malignant fate 
pursuing him, giving him no rest until 
justice was done. 

" My lord," continued Feveral, " will 
you do me the honour to name a place 
and an hour ? " 

" To-morrow," returned the Duke, " here 
upon the sands, at six o'clock in the 
morning." 

" Pistols, my lord ? " 

" Yes, pistols." 

" And— the surgeon ? " 

'' I will bring one." 

" Good ; then there is nothing more to 
be said. Au revoir, my lord. To-morrow 
at six ! " 

With a most profound bow, Feveral 
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moved to the door, unlocked it, and passed 
out, while the Duke took his seat at the 
breakfast-table. 

Half-an-hour later, when Hugo enteied 
the room, he found the Duke still seated 
at the table, with the untasted breakfast 
before him. He was astonished. His 
astonishment increased, however, when the 
Duke informed him that they would no* 
leave Boulogne until the following day. 
More than this he did not say, but requested 
at once to be left undisturbed for several 
hours. 

Once alone, he sat down again and tried 
to think. He was strangely nervous and 
unhinged, not exactly at the thought of 
having to fight a duel — he had fought 
many most successfully — but the curious 
chain of circumstances which had brought 
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this duel about filled him with supersti- 
tious awe. The strange persistence with 
which Feveral had followed i;p his plan 
of vengeance awakened in the breast of 
the Duke something like respect and awe. 
Once or twice he thought of escaping ; 
a moment's reflection told him it would 
be useless — there was no escape from 
Feveral. He could not refuse and be 
branded as a coward ; and yet he dreaded 
to fight, for after all one can never foretell 
the fortunes of war. The Duke might 
fall, and then Constance would be a 
widow, free to act as she chose, without 
having received her due punishment at 
his hands. It was this thought which 
caused him to shrink from the contest, 
and went near to making a coward of 
him. There was one thing which came 
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as compensation — her lover was dead ; 
were she ten times a widow she could 
not marry that man. Had this not been 
the case he would have refused to fight 
at any cost. 

He sat ruminating thus for several 
hours ; then he rang again for his ser- 
vant. 

" Hugo," he said quietly, " to morrow 
morning I shall be engaged in an afiair 
of honour. I wish you to act as my 
second ; do you understand ? " 

Hugo was too well trained to express 
any surprise ; he merely bowed profoundly 
and replied : 

" Certainly, your Grace ; I understand 
perfectly. At what hour ? " 

"Six o'clock, and we take a surgeon 
with us. See to that, Hugo." 
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" And the weapons, my lord ? " 

" Pistols. My duelling pistols are here, 
are they not ? " 

" Yes, your Grace." 

"That is well. After the meeting we 
start at once for Ijondon." 

" For London, my lord ? " asked Hugo. 

" Did I not say so ? " returned the Duke, 
testily. "The journey to Paris is rendered 
unnecessary. There, leave me, Hugo, and 
do not come to me again unless I send for 
you ; but remember I rely upon you to 
have everything in order for to-morrow 
morning." 

With a low bow, Hugo retired. He was 
glad the Duke had dismissed him ; had he 
remained longer he would scarcely have 
been able to hide from his master the 
satisfaction which would show itself in 
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his eyes. He was glad to hear this news, 
for he said to himself, the ways of Provi- 
dence are strange. The Duke might fall, 
might die, and then he, Hugo, would 
become a rich man. This was a consola- 
tion to him, and caused him to go about 
his work that day with a light heart. 
But although he* did not again seek his 
master, he watched him. For several 
hours the Duke remained in his room. 
Then he came forth, looking pale and 
weary, as if with much care. Leaving the 
hotel, he wandered out along the Boule- 
vard Saint Beuve until he came to the 
sands. Here he loitered for fully half-an- 
hour, and at length having selected what 
he considered a suitable spot, he returned 
to the hotel. 

At five o'clock the next morning Hugo 
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knocked at his master's bed-room door. 
The door was opened at once, and the 
Duke appeared fully dressed for the 
day. 

" I trust your Grace is well," said 
Hugo. 

" Quite well," returned the Duke. " I 
have had an excellent night, and my hand 
was never steadier. I shall kill my man." 

Hugo bowed. 

" I trust your grace may be so for- 
tunate." 

The Duke started, and looked at him 
keenly. " Do you doubt it ? " he asked, 
sternly. 

"Not at all, your grace," returned 
Hugo ; " but strange things happen some- 
times. In case of an accident^ has your 
Grace any commands ? " 
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" No, none." 

After this nothing more was said. 
Hugo was satisfied, since his well-timed 
insinuation had the efiect of disturbing 
somewhat his master's tranquillity, and of 
causing a faint trembling in the hand which 
had hitherto been so firm. With a low 
bow he left his master. The Duke con- 
tinued his preparations for the day. When 
all was ready he descended to his private 
room. 

The surgeon was here awaiting him, 
and breakfast was on the table. Despite 
his coolness, the Duke had not much 
of an appetite, but he just broke his 
fast. The moment he had done so Hugo 
reappeared, with the information that it 
was time to start. The Duke said nothing, 
but he rose at once, and walked out of 
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the hotel, motioning the others to follow 
him. 

The Duke had fought several duels, and 
Hugo had stood by more than once to see 
his master send an enemy to a better world, 
but he never remembered to have seen the 
Duke so strangely beside himself as now. 
It could not be said that the Duke was a 
coward ; he certainly was not ; and yet the 
feeling which possessed him was a certain 
kind of fear. He dreaded lest the fortune 
of war might go against him, and so pre- 
vent him from dealing to Constance that 
amount of punishment which he believed 
to be her due. He regretted now that he 
had made no preparation in case of death ; 
he had destroyed every document which 
traduced his wife, and she would be left 
virtually unpunished. 
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" However, it was too late to regret now ; 
he had reached the place of rendezvous^ and 

9 

found his opponent awaiting him. Feveral 
was pale, but very calm and composed. 
As the Duke approached he raised his hat 
courteously and smiled. The Duke, how- 
ever, paid no heed, but motioned to Hugo 
to lose no time. 

The pistols were produced, examined, 
and loaded. The doctor put out his 
instruments, the ground was measured, 
and the gentlemen were asked to take 
their places. 

" One moment," said Feveral politely. 
" I have a word to say to the Duke. 

The seconds and the surgeon retired, 
and the two men were left alone. The 
Duke said nothing — it was Feveral who 
spoke. 
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" My lord," he said, " as we, neither of 
us, can tell what kind of a termination this 
little affair will have, I wish, before we 
take our places, to confide to you a piece 
of information which will doubtless give 
you some satisfaction. It is this — your 
rival lives ! '* 

The Duke started. 

" My rival lives ! " he exclaimed. " What 
do you mean, sir ? " 

"Simply this, my lord, that I have 
dared to disobey your instructions ; you 
told me to cast the poor gentleman into 
the street. Had he been dead, as you 
supposed, I might possibly have obeyed 
your commands, in order to get you 
more completely into my power. But 
I found him to be living, and since I 
had no wish to participate in a murder. 
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I had liim carried to the house of a 
physician, who dressed the wound, and 
undertook to cure the patient. Lord 
Harrington is at the present moment 
at the house of the physician, and 
progressing rapidly towards recovery." 

During this speech the Duke's face was a 
study. Eage at this news, coupled with 
intense hatred of the man who brought it, 
completely mastered him. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he 
sprang upon Feveral, and, locked in each 
other's arms, the two men fell upon the 
sand. 

The seconds, who had beeii quietly 
watching their principals, alarmed at the 
unexpected turn events had taken, immedi- 
ately rushed to the rescue, and the two 
men were separated. Feveral arose, seem- 
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ingly as calm as he had been before, but 
the Duke was panting with fury. 

" Liar ! " he exclaimed, " I will kill 
you ! " 

Peveral smiled. 

"All in good time, my lord,*' said he, 
" you shall certainly have your opportu- 
nity. But it must be man to man. Now," 
he added, turning smilingly to his second, 
" I think we are ready." 

He took his pistol and examined it — 
while with a trembling hand the Duke did 
the same. The two men were placed back 
to back ; the paces were counted, the 
signal was given— the principals wheeled 
and fired. 

When the smoke had cleared, Feveral 
was seen to be standing apparently un- 
hurt, but the Duke was lying on the 
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ground. Hugo rushed to his master and 
lifted his head. One glance at the face, 
and he turned with a startled look to his 
companions. 

" The Duke is dead ! " he said. 

The doctor made an examination of the 
body,, and found that Hugo's statement 
was correct. The Duke was indeed dead, 
while his adversary remained completely 
unhurt. 

In his own eagerness to kill his 
enemy the Duke had lost his self-control: 
the hand which held the pistol had 
trembled and the bullet had consequently 
sped harmlessly enough over the head of 
his adversary. 

Well, it was all over. Feveral's work 

with the Duke was done ; his sole thought 

now must be of the Duchess ; his must be 
VOL. ni. 49 
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the task to tell her of his revenge and her 
freedom. 

Since the fatal shot had been fired he 
had not uttered a word. He stood now as 
he had done for several seconds, looking 
with something like pity upon the face of 
his dead foe ; he was recalled to himself by 
a hght touch on his shoulder : it was his 
second, reminding him of the necessity of 
flight. 

He nodded. 

" Yes, I shall leave France imme- 
diately," he said ; " unless," he added, turn- 
ing to Hugo, " there is anything I can do 
for the Duke ? " 

"There is nothing," returned the 
Spaniard, insolently. "I am now the 
representative of my master. 1 shall re- 



main so — " 
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"Until the arrival of tlie Duchess, I 
presume you would add," interrupted 
Feveral sharply. 

The man laughed insolently, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" Monsieur will pardon me for remark- 
ing," he returned, " that the Duchess 
d'Azzeglio had better be left out of the 
question. During my master's lifetime 
matters were kept secret which will be- 
come public property now." 

" You scoundrel," cried Feveral ; " do* 
you dare to insult your mistress ? " 

"No," returned Hugo, still gazing de- 
fiantly at the secretary. " I say nothing ; 
I merely advise you to wait until after the 
reading of his Grace's will." 

As the place for settling this dispute was 

certainly not over the newly-fallen body of 

49* 
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the Duke, the two men said no more. 
Hugo, assisted by the surgeon, prepared to 
remove the body of his master, while 
Feveral began to think of the best means 
of effecting an early departure from 
France. 
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CHAPTER LEV. 



A 



CHAPTER LIV. 
T four o'clock that same afternoon 



Feveral stood again in the streets 
of London. The journey from France had 
been made mechanically ; but now he 
paused, realising ' the nature of the task 
which was before him. Someone must 
tell Constance what had occurred, and 
up till that moment he had resolved that 
his lips must be the ones to tell her of 
her freedom; but now he shrank from 
the task. After all, he reflected, the 
Duke had been her husband, and he, 
Feveral, had killed him. It would ndt 
be a pleasant task to communicate that 
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fact to his wife, even although her wifely 
love had not been of the most ardent 
kind. Still it was necessary that Con- 
stance should know, and above all that 
she should take her proper place in her 
husband's house. He recalled the in- 
solent manner of the Duke's servant, and 
he realised that it would be necessary for 
her to have some friend near her to 
whom she could look for protection. 
Certainly the best friend for her would 
be her cousin. He hailed a hansom at 
once and drove to Dr. Priestley's house. 

On alighting at the gate, he came face to 
face with Alice Greybrook. 

" Miss Greybrook, this is fortunate," said 
he, taking her hand. " How is Lord Har- 
rington ? " 

" Much better, and past all danger." 
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" And able to undertake a journey ? " 

" I should think not/' 

" Well, then, perhaps, you will under- 
take it. I wish someone to go to Avondale 
Castle, to the Duchess d'Azzeglio." 

" To Constance ? " cried Alice in alarm, 
" Is there ill news for her, Mr. Feveral ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Whether the news be good or ill, it 
will be for her to determine. The Duke is 
dead." 

" Dead ! " echoed Alice. 

" Yes," returned Feveral, " he fell in fair 
and open duel. I wish someone to carry 
the news to the Duchess. Will you go, 
Miss Greybrook ? " 

"Yes," returned Alice quietly, "I will 
go. 

That same evening she left London for 
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Avondale Castle; but before starting she 
had heard from Feveral the whole story 
of the Duke's death. 

While all these terrible events had been 
taking place, Constance, utterly ignorant of 
what was going on, had been living quietly 
with her grandmother at Avondale Castle. 
When the Duke had left her she had 
thought he would return, and she had 
lived in daily and hourly dread of his 
coming; but as days went by and he 
made no sign, she concluded that he had 
resolved to leave her in peace. 

S he was glad of it. 

Life to her was virtually over. She 
believed that all happiness for her was 
ended; but she was glad to escape the 
degradation which would have come upon 
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her had she been [^compelled to return 
and live with her husband. So she 
stayed on at Avondale Castle, a miser- 
able woman, unable to look back upon 
the past or to picture the future. The 
only consolation for all her sorrow was 
the knowledge that her cousin lived' 
Day by day she waited and watched in 
feverish eagerness for the letters which 
came to her from her friend, always 
bringing her some comfort, and making 
her miserable life a little less hard to 
bear. 

** Your instinct was right, dear, when it 
made you leave me in London," Alice 
wrote, "for I have been of much use. 
During my second visit to the doctor, I 
discovered that he was sadlv in want of 
a nurse, and I volunteered to fill the 
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office. At first my petition was refused, 
but after much pleading on my part the 
doctor yielded. Every morning now I 
go to the house, and take my place 
quietly by your cousin's bedside. At 
first I thought he would die, but now 
I know he will live. Yesterday he 
opened his eyes and spoke to me quite 
rationally; he spoke of you^ dear — so 
tenderly and so despairingly, it broke my 
heart to hear him. He knows now he 
was wrong to meet you again; when 
he is restored to strength he will leave 
England, in order that you may never 
meet again." 

"In order that we may never meet 
again ! " cried Constance, as she crushed 
the letter in her hand; "then would to 
God that I were dead ! " 
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Three days later she rceeived a second 
letter from Alice ; it was handed to her 
with another, the very sight of which made 
her heart beat painfully. It was from 
Prank. Scarcely able to repress a cry of 
joy, she thrust the letter unopened into 
her bosom, and, as soon as she con- 
veniently could, she rushed away to her 
own room. There she opened the letter, 
and read it again and again, kissing it 
passionately; then she thrust it from her, 
as if in shame. At that moment the 
door of her room opened, and Alice 
came in. The first start of surprise over, 
Constance rushed to embrace her friend r 
then she saw that her face was pale and 
troubled. 

" Alice, what is the matter ? why have 
you come ? " she cried, in alarm. 
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" Lord Harrington is almost well," said 
Alice, quietly taking her friend's hand. " I 
have other news for you, Constance " 

Then she told her as tenderly as possible 
the whole of the story which she had 
heard from Feveral, and Constance, 
listening to her, realised that she was 
free. It was something to be thankful 
for, and she almost thanked God for her 
release. 

There was no time for tears, even if 
there had been cause for them; rapid 
action was necessary, and this Alice 
urged upon her friend. Leaving Constance 
alone she went in search of Mrs. Meason> 
and told her the news ; then the two 
went back to Constance, and sat with 
her late on into the night. 

Early the next morning the three ladies 
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left Avondale Castle for London. By 
that time the news of Constance's widow- 
hood had spread, and when she drove 
down to the station she was greeted by 
many sympathising friends; she was very 
pale, but she spoke little, and shrank 
from the looks which were bent upon her. 

They reached London early in the day, 
and drove at once to Park Lane. One 
glance at the house, and Constance began 
to realise for the first time that the 
news was really true. It seemed to her 
as if the shadow of death hung over the 
place. All the blinds were drawn, and 
when, in answer to her knock and ring, 
the door was opened and she entered the 
house, she felt almost suflFocated by the 
feeling of intense stillness which reigned 
everywhere. 
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The body of the Duke had not arrived 
from France, but was hourly expected: 
Hugo had telegraphed that all must be 
in readiness for its reception. 

"A room has been prepared for the 
reception of the body ; would your Grace 
like to see it ? " asked the footman. 

Constance bowed, and quite mechani- 
cally followed the man along the hall and 
into a large room on the ground floor. 
Most of the furniture had been removed ; 
the walls were covered with black velvet 
draperies stamped with the Ducal arms ; 
in the centre of the room were the trestles 
on which the coffin was to rest, and near 
to these, on a table covered with black 
were many handsome wreaths which had 
been sent by persons high in office about 
the Court as tributes of respect to the 
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memory of the departed Duke. Constance 

walked to the table, lifted several, an^ 

read the inscriptions attached to them. 

As she did so she felt her hands tremble 

and her tears begin to flow. The servant 

standing respectfully apart saw this and 

marvelled. He knew she had no cause to 

regret her husband; and indeed it was 

merely self pity which she felt — she 

grieved because she could not honestly 

lay a tribute of respect upon her husband's 

tomb. 

Hastily brushing away her tears she left 

the room, and passed up the stairs to her 

boudoir ; ere she reflected she was in the 

room looking wildly about her. What 

did it all mean ; was she dreaming or was 

it all real? The room had not been 

touched, but remained just as she had 
VOL. ni. 50 
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left it when, on that terrible night, she 
had fled from her husband's roof. There 
were her jewels scattered upon the table — 
there was the costly ball dress which she 
had worn that night, and there stood the 
delicate satin couch still stained with her 
cousin's blood. 

With a cry of horror she covered her 
eyes as if to shut out the sight and sank 
upon the floor; then conquering her 
emotion she rose and rang for her maid. 

" Why is this room as it is ? " she asked, 
when the girl appealed. 

"We had orders not to touch it," 
returned the girL 

Constance shuddered. She knew what 
that meant, she also understood more 
fully now the reason of the Duke's wish 
that she should return to him. He wished 
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to punish her indeed; not only would he 
have tortured her with the sight of the 
room and what he believed to be the life 
blood of her cousin, but he would have 
kept it ever before him as a stimulant lest 
his severity should have become lax. 
When she turned again to the maid her 
face was hard and cold. 

" Leave the room as it is for the 
present," she said, " but lock it up — you 
understand? Let no one enter it/' 

During the whole of the day carriage 
after carriage stopped before the Ducal 
residence to leave messages of condolence 
for the Duchess, and handsome wreaths 
and crosses of flowers to be laid upon the 

coflSn of the dead Duke. About five 

o'clock a small funeral corthge appeared, 

surrounded by a gaping crowd, and under 
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the direction of Hugo the body was taken 
from the hearse and conveyed to the room 
which been prepared for its reception. 
Alice descended the stairs and watched 
the melancholy ceremony, but Constance 
did not appear. Pale as death, but quite 
tearless, she sat by the fire in Miss Grey- 
brook's little sitting room, holding her 
grandmother's hand. 

Late that night, when all the household 
slept, the door of Constance's room opened 
gently, and she silently descended the 
stairs and passed along the corridors, 
pausing at length before the door of the 
room in which her husband lay. 

There was a moment's hesitation, then 
she unlocked the door and entered, closing 
the door behind her. 

How ghostly the room looked, dimly lit 
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as it was by the candles, which flickered 
and flared, lighting the black draperies 
and the flowers ! In the middle of the 
room was the coffin, half smothered now in 
flowers. Clenching her hands firmly, 
Constance walked resolutely forward, 
pushed aside the lid, and looked down 
into the Duke's dead face Still her eyes 
were tearless, her hands clenched firmly. 
She gazed and gazed — then, with a sigh, 
she turned away, and crept back again to 
her room. 
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CHAPTER. LIV. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE story of the Duke's death was a 
nine days' wonder. The papers took 
it up and discussed it in their columns, the 
ladies in their drawing-rooms. Various 
stories were circulated, and certain 
whispers concerning the Duchess were 
set afloat; but none of these could be 
substantiated, since thiB only man who 
could have given credence to these reports 
was dead. 

Meanwhile Constance lived on very 
quietly in Park-lane. Greatly to Hugo's 
amazement the only will to be found was 
one which made Constance the sole mistress 
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of her husband's immense fortune. Her 
first care was to dismiss Hugo, and half 
her retinue of servants; then she caused 
a number of the rooms to be closed ; and 
lived quietly with her grandmother and 
Miss Greybrook in the few small rooms 
which were set apart for them. Three 
weeks passed thus. At the end of that 
time Constance, yielding to the entreaties 
of her friend, consented to take a trip 
abroad. She was in her room one day, 
giving orders to her maid, when Alice 
came to her, and asked to speak to her 
alone. 

"Constance," said Alice, when the 
servant had disappeared, " whom do you 
think I have seen to day ? Someone who 
wishes to see you." 

In a moment Constance's face flushed ; 
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for she thought of Prank, and Alice noting 
this, continued hurriedly : 

" It was Mr. Feveral, dear." 

" Mr. Feveral ! " exclaimed Constance 
quickly, " he wishes to see me I " 

" And why not, dear ? " 

" Alice, have you forgotten he killed the 
Duke ? " 

" He killed the Duke ; yes, in fair and 
open fight. Oh, do not look startled, dear. 
I do not wish to condone a murder — ^but 
this was not a murder, and there are 
some wrongs which only blood can wipe 
out. He came to me to-day while I was 
walking in the park, and my heart bled 
for him, he was so changed. He bade 
me give you this, and ask you to read 
it ; then he wishes to see you just once 
more, he says, to hold your hand and look 
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into your eyes, and feel that you can for 
give him." 

She produced and held forth a well- 
filled envelope. Constance opened it, and 
found that it contained several sheets of 
paper, closely filled. She opened it out 
and read : 



"The Stoby of My Life." 

Then she opened a little note which was 
in the middle of all this, and read : 



" Madam, — I cannot hope you will ever 
regard me as a friend, though I have done 
my best to be of service to you. In a day 
or so I leave England, never to return ; 
before going I should like to see you, just 
to say one word of farewell. If you feel 
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embittered against me, read the story of my 
life, which I have written for you. It will 
explain many things which have been 
unintelligible to you. When you have 
read it I think you will agree to my 
proposal that you should see me for a few 
moments before I leave England. 
** I am, with respect and admiration, 

**ElCHARD FeVERAL.*' 



Constance read the letter twice, then she 
handed it to her friend. Alice glanced 
quickly at it. 

"You will see him, dear ? " she said. 

" I will read this story of his before I 
decide." 

" Very well. Then if you decide to see 
him, as I hope you will, Constance, I shall 
know where to find him for 3^0 u." 
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So saying, Alice left the room, and 
Constance sat down to read Feveral's 
story. 

Instead of reading the closely-written 
pages through, she contented herself with 
glancing over them; as she did so, and 
realised how far the story of this man's 
life was blent with that of her husband, 
her cheeks burned with shame and mor- 
tification. Hastily crushing the paper 
in her hand, she went in search of her 
friend. 

" Alice," she said, when she had found 
her, " I will see Mr. Feveral." 

In her delight Alice clasped her arms 
around her friend's neck and kissed her. 

" Oh, I am so glad," she said. 

Half an hour later, when Constance was 
again in her sitting room, the door of the 
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room was opened, and Feveral was shown 
in. 

He advanced a few steps, hurriedly, 
almost eagerly, and held forth his hand. 

Then he paused as if uncertain what 
to do. 

The hand which he extended had not 
been taken, for, after one glance at him, 
Constance had felt herself powerless to 
move. 

Mr Feveral ! Could this indeed be he — 
this grave, grey man? Although only a 
few weeks had passed since she had seen 
him, as many years seemed to have been 
added to his age ; the mask which he had 
assumed while in the service of the Duke 
had been cast aside, and she saw instead of 
the plotting spy a weary, heart-broken 
man. 
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She tried to take his hand, but she could 
not ; she tried to speak, but her lips 
refused to utter a word. Feveral mis- 
interpreting her silence, paused for a 
moment in evident embarrassment ; and 
and there passed over his face a look of 
intense pain ; then he forced himself to 
speak. 

" You sent for me, madam,'' he said. 

Constance bowed; she did not speak, 
for she could not. He smiled very 
bitterly. 

"I think I understand," he said. 
" Moved by the story of my miserable 
life, you, in a rush of pity, sent for me as I 
desired you to do. Tour impulsive feeling 
has passed away, and now that I am here 
you feel you cannot take my hand. Well, 
I am sorry, for you are the one being on 
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earth whom \ respect, and, as God is my 
judge, I have done you more good than 
evil." 

He turned as if abotit to go, when Con- 
stance called him back. 

" Mr. Feveral," she cried, " do not leave 
me so. I sent for you — yes ; and now that 
you are here I do .not repent of my 
action. I could not speak, because I am 
so sorry to see you like this — you are so 
changed." 

He smiled sadly. 

" I have no longer a part to play," he 
said, " my work on earth is done. All I 
pray for now is death." 

" Death ? " she whispered. 

" Yes," he replied, " what have I to live 
for ? My one joy in life has gone from me, 
and I have lived to avenge her ; that was 

VOL. III. 51 
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all I craved for, to see the man wlio had 
killed my wife and wrecked my happiness, 
dead at my feet." 

" Ah, forgive me," he continued, as 
he saw her shudder and grow pale, 
" God knows I do not wish to pain 
you. After to-day I suppose we shall 
never meet again; I wish to say good- 
bye, that is all, and I will never trouble 
you again." 

He turned towards her ; she was looking 
full at him, and her eyes were dim with 
tears. 

" You have suffered so much," she said, 
" I am so sorry for you." 

She held out her hand; he took it, 
held it for a moment in both of his, and 
kissed it. 

" Had we met under other auspices we 
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should have been friends," he said, with an 
attempt at his old curious smile, ^^ as it is, 
I shall always remember you with pleasure 
Good bye ! " 

He pressed another kiss upon her hand, 
and the next moment he was gone. 
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CHAPTEK LVl. 



EPILOGUK. 



SINCE that day when Feveral took leave 
of Constance two years have come 
and gone; the London season is at ita 
height again, and the tragic story of the 
death of the Duke d'Azzeglio has passed 
entirely from every mind. 

The Spring has come on with tuiusual 
brightness ; so thinks Sir John Priestley as 
he sits at the window of his study gazing 
out upon his garden, where his wife is busy 
amongst her flowers. 

Btts wife, none other indeed than our old 
friend Alice Greybrook, looks up and 
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beckons to him, and he obediently rises 
and goes down. 

AHce, who since her marriage has grown 
very plump and pretty, comes at once to 
her husband's side and smiles brightly. 

" I have news," she says brightly, " guess 
what it is? What, you can't guess. Well, 
I will tell you. Constance is coming 
home." 

" You don't say so ! " 

" But I do. Just listen." 

She produced from her pocket a letter — 
and commenced to read : 



" We are coming back, dear, and would 
like to stay with you for a few days before 
taking possession of our home. Frank has 
managed to dispose of my old house in 
Park Lane, so I thank heaven I shall have 
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nothing now to remind me of that one 
terrible episode in our lives. Frank and I 
are as much united as if we had never been 
parted ; and I shall try to forget that there 
was ever a time when I was not his wife. 

" Constance." 
« « « « 

That same evening a happy party 
gathered in Sir John Priestley's dining- 
room. There was Alice, fulfilling the 
duties of hostess; near to her was Con 
stance, and on her right was Frank, looking 
handsomer than ever. The talk was flow- 
ing merrily, when it was interrupted by 
Alice. 

" Do you all know what to-day is ? " she 
cried. " It is the anniversary of the day 
on which we were all married." 

" Then let us drink a toast," cried Frank. 
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<c 



Priestley, old fellow, may you and Alice 
be as happy as you deserve to be ; and 
may Connie and I continue as we are, eh, 
Connie ? " 

She laughed and nodded, and drank the 
toast. 



THE END. 
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